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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


ies 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—. 

‘HIS has been for the Allies the greatest week of the war. 
The combined offensive on a grand scale that we all hoped 
for has begun in the West, though not, unhappily, in the East. 
The British and French have again struck hard in the Ypres sector. 
The Canadians have pushed still nearer to Lens. Our troops have 
been active east of Epeliy, on the Hindenburg Line north of 
St. Quentin. Our gallant French Allies, while keeping the enemy 
busy north of the Aisne and in Champagne, have delivered a terrific 
blow on a wide front north of Verdun. The Italians have begun 
a spirited attack along their whole Eastern front, thirty miles long. 
The battle-line from Flanders to the Adriatic is everywhere in 

movement, and at all points the Allies have so far done well. 








The battle-line does not stop at the Adriatic coast. There, in the 
shoal water near Trieste, the Jtalian Army has called to its aid 
the Italian and British Navies. Monitors from both Fleets are 
outflanking the Austrian positions and bombarding Mount Hermada. 
the kernel of them, from the rear, so that the garrison are under fire 
from three sides. It is a perfect example of combined naval and 
military operations. Unhappily, the other end of the enemy line 
resting on the North Sea, at the Yser mouth, is not yet receiving 
the full attentions of our Fleet. In our own grand offensive the 
Navy has so far played a smaller ‘Part than it would desire. 


Sir Douglas Haig, with the French on his left, resumed the 
Third Battle of Ypres on Thursday week. While the French cleared 
the marshes on their left flank as far as the confluence of the Steen- 
beek and the Yser, the British pushed forward on a wide front north 
of the Menin road. On the left they took the key position of 
Langemarck and held it; on the right, Irish battalions displayed 
prodigies of valour in advancing through the mud against the 
" pill-boxes,”’ as they call the new concrete forts with machine-guns, 
but were unable to retain the low hills which they captured on the 
Zonnebeke road in face of most violent counter-attacks. The 
Allies took during the day 2,114 prisoners, inchuding fifty-five 
officers, and twenty-four guns. The German General Staff were 
so much upset by the loss of Langemarck that they falsely reported 
its recovery by means of a counter-attack which was never made. 
The next day they had to invent a fresh British attack in which, 
they said, Langemarck was again lost. Deliberate misstatement 
en this scale points to confusion in Prince Rupprecht’s army. 


Last Sunday, east of Langemarck, our troops again advanced on 
& front of a mile, clearing out a number of fortified farms. On 
Wednesday a larger operation from Langemarck to the Menin 
road, on a front of three and a half miles, enabled us to make a 
general advance of half-a-mile and to recapture some of the hills 
lost the week before, with part of Inverness Copse. In this obstinate 
fighting only two hundred and fifty prisoners were taken, but the 
enemy losses were very heavy. 


On Tuesday the Canadians resumed the Second Battle of Loos. 
For days past they had withstood terrific counter-attacks without 





flinching. They moved forward on Tuesday morning just as the 
Prussian Guards were beginning a fresh effort, caught them in the 
open, and with bayonet and bomb thrust them back to and across 
their trenches, to the north-western edge of Lens itself. Since 
then the Canadians have slowly and steadily pushed nearer on 
three sides of the doomed town. In the week ending with Wednes- 
day they took 1,378 prisoners. 


The French Army has surpassed itself. Not content with taking 
a most active part in the Flanders battle, while harassing the enemy 
on the Chemin des Dames and in the Champagne hills, our wonderful 
Allies began on Monday a tremendous new offensive north of Verdun. 
Attacking on both sides of the Meuse, along a front of eleven miles, 
they advanced for a mile and a half, capturing both summits of the 
famous Mort Homme on the left bank and on the right Talou 
Ridge, Hill 344, Mormont, and Louvemont—their original second 
line which they had to abandon on February 24th, 1916. They 
took over five thousand prisoners, including one hundred and sixteen 
officers, among whom were a corps commander and a whole regi- 
mental staff, caught in the tunnels of the Mort Homme. Resuming 
the advance on Tuesday, the French carried the Céte de I’Oie on 
the left, and Samogneux on the right bank, taking many more 
prisoners and repulsing many counter-attacks. 


The Germans have so often told the world that our brave Allies 
were exhausted that many people have doubtless come to believe it, 
France has indeed suffered more than any other of the Allies, and 
her ill-luck in her great spring offensive might well have caused her 
to play a waiting game until the Americans can take the field. 
But the spirit of the French is indomitable. Nothing depresses 
them. They have resolved to finish with German militarism once 
for all, and they will spare nothing to achieve their end. Under 
General Pétain, the French Army is capable of miracles, and it is 
doing them. Monday’s triumph at Verdun -undid the work of 
months of desperate fighting, which cost the Germans many an 
army corps of their best men. The Verdun lines are now almost as 
they were at first. 


The grand Italian offensive began last Sunday morning. Our 
Allies attacked on the whole line from Monte Nero, on the Upper 
Isonzo, to the sea—over thirty miles as the crow flies. They soon 
captured all the enemy’s advanced positions, which were shattered 
by an appalling bombardment, in which heavy British artillery 
and British monitors off the coast took an active part. The Aus- 
trians, who had been strongly reinforced, resisted stubbornly, but 
were slowly pushed: baek and driven from their seemingly impreg- 
nable rock fortresses. General Cadorna has given few details of 
his success, beyond recording that he took seven thousand prisoners 
on Sunday, and by Tuesday night had increased the total to over 
thirteen thousand unwounded men, with three hundred and eleven 
officers, and thirty guns. But on Monday he reported that on the 
Carso the enemy line was beginning to bend and give way at various 
points. . 


The Austrians began on a Monday night a series of attacks on 
the Trentino front, by way of diversion, but the Italians were not 
caught napping and these efforts failed. General Cadorna can 
concentrate his attention on the Eastern front. The crux is Mount 
Hermada, south of the Carso. On Monday the Italians took the 
Selo defences, a first step, as the map shows, towards turning 
Hermada from the north. Ifthey can reduce this stronghold, 
which is being assailed by gunfire from land and sea, by bombs from 
hundreds of aeroplanes, and by resolute infantry, the road to Trieste 
will lie open, and the whole Austrian line will be left in the air. Our 
Allies have at any rate begun well. 


On the Eastern Front the ‘Rumanians have had another week 
of very severe fighting, as the result of which their southern front 
has been drawn back a little way south of Ocna, in the Carpathian 
foothills. Their southern centre, at Marasesti, on the Sereth, was 
seriously threatened by heavy attacks last Sunday, but the 
Rumanians counter-attacked next day and restored the position, 
A German advance in Eastern Bukowina, near the town of Sereth, 
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again menaces the Rumanians from the north. The Russian line 
is now being attacked at various points, from Brody to the Baltic. 
On Monday the enemy began an offensive on the Riga front, and 
pushed the Russians back in the swampy valley;of the Aa It 
seoms unlikely, however, that the enemy will undertake large 
oporations in the East while he is so fully occupied in the West. 


The vigilance of our Navy in the Bight of Heligolan] has been 


attested by two ‘incidents.. On Thursday week our light naval 
forces scouting there’ sighted’ an enemy destroyer, with mine- 
sweepers presumably engaged in removing our mines in this area. 
The destroyer was hit and set on fire, and two of the minesweepers 
were very severely damaged, but they all got away in the mist to 
the shelter of their own’ minefields. The Germans announced this 
as a victory; their ships were indeed lucky to escape. On Tuesday 
our scouts off the Jutland coast sighted'a Zeppelin and destroyed it 
with all its crew. It was the third Zeppelin since May to mect 
this fate at the hands of the Navy. 


This week we have had two enemy air raids.. On Tuesday night. 
some Zeppelins, after an interval of two months, appeared off the 
Yorkshire coast. One, or perhaps:two, came inland, bombed some 
coast. villages; and injured one man. The raiders then departed: 
On Wednesday morning ten enemy Gotha aeroplanes approached 
Ramsgate, but were so heavily engaged by our. machines and our 
guns that they could not penetrate inland. Some of them returned 
hy way of Margate, others by way of Dover, dropping bombs on 
both towns as they fled. The-casualties at Dover and Ramsgate 
were eleven killed and twenty-six injured ; at Margate no.one was 
hurt. Three of the enenry machines were brought down on or near 
the coast. The naval. airmen at- Dunkirk failed to intercept the 
rest, but- drove: down five out of a flight of twenty-five enemy 
scouts which were waiting to escort the invaders home. 


The ‘fighting on the other side, which now ‘ensues as.a regular 
result of the air raids on England, is a most interesting development, 
More German machines are driven down there than on this side, 
aad the reason is. very simple. The raiders.climb to an-enormous 
heigat ou leaving theiz aerodromes; and it isan extremely difficult 
matter for our defenders to climb high enough’ when: warning has 
been given here. The process of climbingabove ton thousand feet, 
where the rarefied air givos little support, is-a most slew and laborious 
business, and it is possible at. all only to the most-powerful machines. 
The Dunkirk airmen, however, have enough time to climb to the 
necessary height and:be ready to waylay the raiders on their return. 
‘To counteract ‘this move the Germans.send out sepports for the 
raiders, and it seems likely that the Dunkirk battles, both in number 
of machines engaged and in the results, will vastly exceed in im- 
portance the operations on this side. We must make up our minds 
thatthe best’ chance of bringing down raiders is not here, but 
towards the end of their return journey, 


The losses of merchant vessels from German submarines show 
little change in the weekly return issued by the Admiralty; Accord- 
ing to the corrected figures; fourteen vessels of over 1,600 tons 
were sunk last week (the same number as in the previous week), and 
three-smaller vessels, as compared with one in the previous weck. 


The ex-Tsar Nicholas, with his wife and children, has been sent 
to Siberia.. He is at present at Tobolsk. The Provisional Govern- 
ment’s reasons for deporting him from Tsarskoe Selo tothe remote 
interior are.not: clearly stated, but may easily be inferred: It is 
undesirable from their point of view that the ex-Tsar should fall 
into German or counter-revolutionary hands, and that possibility, 
always remote, is now excluded. 


The British and French Governments have arranged to carry 
a Spanish officer in every hospital ship, to dispose finally of the 
enemy's pretence that the ships are being used as transports, and 
may therefore. be torpedoed without waning. For the sake of 
the wounded and siek, it may be hoped that the hospitel ships 
will onee more enjoy the immunity whieh international law scemed 
to give them. Germany has informed Spain of her assent to 
the scheme. But we should not care to trust a ‘U’-boat com- 
mander within range of a hospital ship, even if she hed a regiment 
of neutrals on board to guarantee her good faith. As the Kaiser 
said, there is no international law now for Germany. 


Mr. Hodge has sueceeded Mr. Barnes as Minister of Pensions. 
The Ministry of Labour, thus vacated, has been assigned to Mr. 
G. H. Roberts, the Labour Member for Norwich, and Mr. Roberts's 
j:lace as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade has been 
taken by Mr. G. J. Wardle, the Labour Member for Stockport, 
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who acted as Chairman of the Labour Party in the House after 
Mr Henderson joined the War Cabinet. Mr. ANC. Geddes, brother 
ofithe Hirst Lord, Sir Enic Geddes,who has been. Director of Recruit. 
ing:at‘the War Office and was rankied as: aeBrigadier-General, hag 
been*appointed to succeed Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Minister of 
National Service. He has been knighted, as K.C.B., by the King, 
and will, it is stated, be provided with a seat in the House of 
Commons. 


The Premier on Thursday week gave the House of Commons some 
interesting figures with regard to our food supplies and our shipping 
losses. We had “ very considerably improved ” our position in respect 
of food. The stocks of wheat were now 8,500,000 quarters—two 
millions more than'in August last. The stocks of oats and. barley 
were also larger. By eating and wasting less; and by using coarser 
flour, we had. saved. in-July the equivalent of a seventh of the: total 
consumption of wheat. We had tilled a million’ acres miore than 
were tilled last’ year, though the cultivated area last. winter showed 
a reduction of from 200,000 to 300,000 acres. We were thus adding 
three or four million:tons of‘corn and potatoes to our food supplies, 
provided that the harvest was as good as it promised to be. Much 
more might be done, and should be done, next year. The need for 
economy in food remained urgent: Subject tothat,the Government 
were convinced that we could not be starved out: 


As to our shipping losses, mainly from submarines, Mr. Lloyd 
George-said: that: since February the-net losses, after deducting 
newly built ships, had been under 250,000 tons a month, or less than 
half as great as the enemy asserted them to be. Our gross losses 
increased rapidly from February Ist, when the unrestricted sub- 
marine ‘warfare. nominally began, and. in April amounted. te 
560,000 tons. After that, the Admiralty’s new methcds hegan to 
tell on the submarines ; the gross shipping losses fell to 520,600 tons 
for July, and. would probably be smaller for August. Our net 
losses since July Ist would be about 175,000 tons a menth, or a 
third only of the enemy’s estimate.. Our losses were dimirishing, 
while our shipbuilding was increasing. 





Sir Joseph Maclay, the Shipping Controller, had, Mr. Lloyd 
George. continued,. by a fuller use of. the available ships and 
by speedier methods. of loading and unloading them, been 
able to-carry in British ships in June and July 150,000 tons 
ef cargo more than a year ago, though the tonnage of the 
ships at his disposal: was now tem per cent. less than it was then. 
He had also put new vigour into the shipyards.. Whereas, said the 
Premier, the yards in 1915 built 688,000 tons of shipping, and in 
1916 only 538,000 tons, they had in the first: half of this year pro- 
duced 484,000 tons, and would inthe second half produce 1,100,000 
tons, which is above the normal production of peace times. Witli 
330,000 tons of shipping acquired abroad, we should add 1,900,000 
tons to our merchant marine this year, to set against the ships 
sunk. by submarines. Naval construction on a very large scale had 
not been interfered with.. We had to build-for our Allies.as well aa 
ourselves, but America’s vast shipbuilding resources would help us 
to provide ships enough, not only for this year, but for 1918, and, 
“if necessary,” for 1919 as well. 


With regard to the military situation, the Premier admitted 
that the “ great converging move” planned bythe Allies for 1917 
had been spoilt by the Russian collapse. Thenippers were beginning 
to grip the enemy during the short-lived Russian offeneive, but now 
one claw of the nippers was out of repair for the moment, and the 
brunt of the fight must‘fall on the Western Allies. He gave the House 
the news of the taking of Langemarck, and pointed out that Ger- 
many, although relieved from-the Russian menace, could ‘not: hold 
her own against the British and French attacks. When Russia 
had recovered; and America had joined in the land. war, we should 


| begin, next year, to reap the fruits of our velour: The enemy's 


difficulties were increasing and their power diminishing, and- they 
knew it. For us this was the supreme hour for patience, courage; 
endurance, hope, and unity. 

Mr. Asquith, follewing the Premier in a brief but memorable 
speech, reminded the Government.and-the country that everything 
turned upon labour. Labour upon the land, labour upon shipbuild- 
ing, was, to his mind, the key of the whole situation. Labour 
must be adequate to the demand, and labour must be willing. The 
working classes had responded with. zeal-and gocdwill to the call 
upon their patriotism, both as soldiers and as workers in new indus- 
tries and under new conditions. which involved the sacrifive of 
their Trade Union rules and privileges. Mr. Asquith expressed 
his firm belief that they would continue their efforts in. the same 





spirit. 
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Mr. Balfour on Friday week took occasion to reply at some 
Jength to the complaints directed against “secret diplomacy.” 
Hie urged that reticence was as necessary in dealing with the domestic 
life of nations as it was in the home. ‘ We all know in private 
life that if everything was said everywhere and by everybody 
domestic life would be impossible.” He declared that the Foreign 
Office, so far as he knew, had never carried reticence toofar. He re- 
called with approval Lord Grey of Fallodon’s remark that he could tell 
the secrets of the Foreign Office, but he could only do it once, since 
the outraged Ambassadors would not give him a second chance- 
At the present moment reticence as to our dealings with neutrals 
ag well as with our Allies was imperative. He saw no advantage 
jn having a Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Relations. ‘* Secret 
diplomacy ”’ was, after all, the ordinary practice of men applied to 
jaternationa] affairs in smoothing over difficulties between nations. 
Mr. Balfour might have added, if he had been a detached observer, 
that many of those who denounced our Foreign Office for its secrecy 
were really inspired by the belief that it had failed—and that is 


another question. 





The Under-Secretary for War on Friday week made the grati- 
fying announcement that the men of the old Army who went abroad 
in 1914 would be allowed to wear a distinctive chevron. The gallant 
survivors of Mons and Le Cateau, the Marne and Ypres, well deserve 
this small but much-coveted honour. Further, men who have 
served abroad since 1914 for at least six months will be entitled 
to wear a chevron, of a different colour from that of the original 
Expeditionary Force. A man who has served abroad for six 
months in one year, and for a similar period in a second or third 
year, will apparently be entitled to wear two or three chevrons, 
though the Under-Secretary’s statement, like many Ministerial 
utterances, was not absolutely clear. It has long been felt in the 
Army that men who have worked and fought overseas should be 
distinguished from those who, for various reasons, have remained 
at home. Many men who have been invalided home without 
being wounded and thus securing the right to wear a gold stripe, 
have been wrongfully accused of evading their military duties. The 
ehevron will tell its own tale. 


Mr. Montagu on Monday, in reply to a question, defined the 
Government’s Indian policy as “the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration, and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an 
mtegral part of the British Empire.” The resounding formula, 
which would surely have pleased Wellesley, does no more 
than express the spirit of our rule for many years past. But Mr. 
Montagu added that ‘‘substantial steps” in this direction would 
be taken as soon as possible, and that he would visit India during 
the winter to confer with the Viceroy on the subject. He promised 
that any proposals which he might have to make should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, as was customary in the days before Lord 
Morley became the autocrat of the India Office. Mr. Montagu 
also announced that commissions were being granted to nine 
native Indian officers who have served with distinction in the war. 
The principle thus laid down for the first time is of great significance. 


The Corn Production Bill was dealt with by the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, when the amendments introduced by the Lords 
were considered. These amendments were thrce in number. The 
first substituted District Boards for the Central Tribunal as the 
main Authority for. fixinga minimumwage. The second empowered 
employers to make contracts with partially disabled labourers 
at less than the fixed wage, these contracts to be rendered valid 
by subsequent confirmation of the Wages Board. The third gave a 
right of appeal to farmers against penalties imposed upon them for 
bad cultivation or for unauthorized use of their land. The Govern- 
ment successfully resisted the first two amendments, but gave way 
on the question of the right of appeal. On Tuesday the Bill as 
amended came again before the Lords, was accepted, and received 
the Royal Assent. Parliament then rose for the Autumn Recess, 


which will end on October 16th. 





On Tuesday the Labour Party Conference reaffirmed its desire 
to send delegates to the International Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm, but by a very small majority. At the former meeting, 
when Mr. Henderson explained his reasons for supporting the 
Stockholm policy, the recommendation of the Executive was 
adopted by a card-vote majority of 1,296,000. On Tuesday this 
majority fell to 3,000. We cannot follow the long and complicated 
eontroversy which has taken place during the week on the question 
whether M. Kerensky’s views were justly interpreted by the Govern. 
ment when they threw over Mr. Henderson. Numerous interviews 





with M. Kerensky, and statements attributed to him, scem to show 
that he is personally in favour of a Stockholm Conference and not 
opposed to it, as Mr. Lloyd George said. On the other hand, the 
Government seem to have acted on the authority of the Russian 
Embassy, which after all is the accredited interpreter in this country 
of the views of the Russian Government. The chief point, however, 
is that the British Government, and no one else, must decide what 
British policy is to be. The refusal to grant passports for Stockholm 
is clear and firm, and not in the least likely to be reversed. It is the 
part of all patriotic men to accept that decision, and we have 
expressed elsewhere our grateful sense of the goodwill and reason- 
ableness with which Labour is behaving in the admittedly difficult 
circumstances, 


Last Saturday the Ass2ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, which of course represents only a small proporticn, 
though it is the most important section, of railway workers, 
threatened to strike at twenty-four hours’ notice. The threat was 
@ breach of the undertaking that no more demands should be made 
during the war. The drivers and firemen wanted a definite promise 


| of an eight-hours working day within a definite period after the war- 


| 





| Several Labour leaders played a wise and prudent part in dissuading 


the drivers and firemen from a rash and indefensible course, and 
ultimately the Associated Society was satisfied with a written pledge 
given by Sir Albert Stanley that the question of the eight-hours 


| day would be considered sympathetically by the Government while 


thore was still State control of the railways after the war. 

The National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union has, we think, done 
a public service in holding an International Conference of Seafarers 
to consider the crimes of the enemy submarine commanders. The 
Germans at sea have shown a persistent inhumanity that is a new 
and evil portent in naval warfare, and the sailors have no intention 
of forgetting and forgiving their cruelties. Of course, when Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and his Union announce that they will not permit 
Pacificists to go to Stockholm, they are usurping the functions of the 
Government. But though we know that they are wrong in principle, 
we cannot but admire the patriotic spirit with which they state 
their determination to make the enemy, and all who sympathize 
with him, suffer for his abominable acts. Sailors as a rule are very 
tolerant men, but they will not tamely suffer the outrages com- 
mitted by the submarine officers not merely on unarmed ships but 
on unarmed men adrift in boats. It will, we are sure, be a very long 





The German Chancellor on Tuesday made a non-committal 
speech to the Reichstag Committee on the Pope’s Peace Note. 
He said that before replying he would have to consult his Allies. 
He denied that the Pope’s proposals had been prompted by the 
Central Powers, though his denial will not carry conviction in view 
of the contentsof the Note. He added that Germany had long 
been ‘‘ sympathetically inclined towards every attempt to inspire 
thoughts of peace.” Much more interesting was the speech of 
Herr von Kiihlmann, the new Foreign Minister, who remarked that 
it was a material task for Germany to prevent more neutrals from 
declaring war against her, and that this task could be accomplished 
only by remembering that ‘‘ might is not the only factor, but also 
right.” 

We hope that the school teachers when they resume work efter 
the holidays will encourage the children to collect horse-chestnuts— 
not for the mysterious game of “ conquerors,”’ but to help in win- 
ning the war. It seems that horse-chestnuts can be used by the 
Ministry of Munitions as a substitute for grain in some important 
industrial processes. Every ton of chestnuts will save half-a-ton 
of grain for food, and there are, it is said, 200,000 tons of chestnuts 
to be picked up. The Director of Propellant Supplies, at 32 O'd 
Queen Street, 8. W. 1, is ready to receive the unfamiliar crop. 


Under the title ‘‘ Wayside Sculpture in France” the Manchester 
Guardian last Saturday published the photograph of a most remark- 
able bas-relief. It is a monument to the 363rd Regiment, stands 
by the woodside “ in the Moselle Country,” and is apparently the 
work of a sculptor now in the French Army. It represents three 
soldiers, one of them leading a horse, and one holding his rifle with 
fixed bayonet, while behind is a very powerfully treated winged 
female figure bearing some cup or emblem. The figures are seen 
only to the knee. The whole group is primitive Greek in feeling. 
Alas! the photograph is too small for the sculptor’s signature 


to be legible. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


NAVY AND ARMY. 


“ War once declaved must be waged offensively, aggressively. The 
enemy must not be fended off, but smitten down.”—Mauan, quoted 
by Admiral Jellicos, April 12th, 1917. 


'E\HE time has come to speak quite frankly of the war 
on the Western Front. 
still possess for dealing the enemy a knock-out blow by 
driving him from the coast of Flanders must be used 
to the full. Though, like the greater part of the Press, 
we have often. hinted at such a measure, and shown 
our expectation that the course of events must soon make 
the Government realize that here is our essential policy, 
the poliey of the big rather than of the minor objective, 
we have hitherto not deemed it right to deal with the matter 
in explicit terms. The reasons for such reticence no longer 
exist. Those reasons were as follows. Though we always 
believed. that the Germans must be filled with wonder that 
we tolerated their presence at a point so injurious to our Naval 
and Military position, we hesitated to draw their attention 
too emphatically to the great strategic advantages which 
they ssed and of which we were deprived. Next, it 
was not absolutely clear tous that the experts at the Admiralty 
and at the: War Office felt prepared to advise the taking up 
of the question of the Flanders coast in deadly earnest, 
and pressing it to the utmost. Remember that, once begun, 
nothing but pressing it to the utmost will do. Half-measures 
and tentative efforts would be far worse than pure inaction. 
If the policy of clearing the coast from the Dutch Frontier 
to the end‘of the Trench line—that is, from Het Zwyn to 
Nieuport-les-Bains—is onee undertaken, we must see it 
through, cost what it will. Clearly then, whilst there was 
any doubt as to the highest Naval and Military authorities 
being in favour of the plan, it would have been not only 
most unwise, but a culpable breach of duty, for a news- 
paper to press it upon the Government. Ié would mean in 
the final result an attempt to force the hand of the directing 
officers at the Admiralty and at the War Office. There are 
many dangerous things in war, but almost any blunder is 
better than operations forced by newspaper clamour upon 
an unwilling Cabinet, and unwilling soldiers and_ sailors. 
Operations, whether Naval or Military, or, still more, com- 
bined operations, are doomed to failure if entered into in 
the spirit of men who say: “ This is wrong, this is dangerous, 
this is a gamble, but we were obliged to undertake it because 
of @ popular demand.” Yet how often have Ministers in the 
past said this when faced with a newspaper plan of campaign ! 

Now, however, our lips are unsealed in both respects. Nothing 
is more clear than that the Germans realize fully that if they 
are driven from the Flanders coast they are more than half 
beaten and that they must stake their all on holding Western 
Belgium. There is no possibility of supplying them here 
with any knowledge which they do not already possess. 
They are literally trembling with expectation. To prove 
this one has only to note how the matter is openly treated by 
expert writers intheir Press. Take, for example, this recent 
utteranee of the Vossische Zeitung :— 

“ A base-in Flanders would enable England to annihilate with 
her air squadrons the whole of our industrial basin, and to drive 
Germany completely from the seas. German industry would be 
at her mercy: We -must hold our positions between the sea and 
the Lys, or we shall lose the war entirely. The fate of Germany 
is now being decided in Flanders.” 

Here is another quotation from the same paper which is 
even more explicit :— 

“In the possession of Flanders lies the solution of the question 
of victory or defeat both for ourselves and’ for England. If, at 
the close of the war, it is ours, it will furnish us with the basis 
for all the claims which we must make and press forward, and to 
which we are justified in our quality as a Great Power. .. . It 
is not the lust of conquest that animates us. We do not stand on 
the Flanders coast to make conquests, but only to defend that 
which to us is holy soil—the natural frontier of our Fatherland... . 
As a matter of fact, we have already won the victory. Had Sir 
Douglas Haig. believed himself justified, after the first few days 
of his offensive, in attaching the laurels of victory to the English 
banner, then, without doubt, the greatest Fleet on earth would 
have appeared: off the Flanders. and Dutch coasts to deprive us 
of what remained. They did not venture to place the precious 
armada in jeopardy. This -in itself is the best proof we could 
desire that the victory has been ours.” , 


Finally, we may quote an article contributed by Colonel 
Giidke to the Socialist newspaper Vorwérts. Writing on 
August 10th, he declared that, while there might. be differences 
of opinion in Germany as to the political value of the Flanders 
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coast, “ its- present military value is. of vital importance.” 
He goes on :— 

“ The occupation of Ostend and Zeebrugge by the English Army 
would cause impressions throughout the world which would perhaps 
have’ the raost far-reachit political consequences. We may, 
therefore, consider the English as beaten as long asthe bloody losses 
suffered in their attacks fail to shatter our position on the-coast, 
But for the same reason we must also count upon terrific atterapts 
to carry it by storm, perhaps upon a wider front and with greatap 
masses of troops than on July 3lst-and August Ist. We must algo 
reckon upon these attempts being speedily renewed before tho. 
‘U’-boat war has had effects which menace the mechanical power 
of the British Army for offensive operations, Sir Douglas-Haip’s 
troops will be deprived of their striking foree the moment their 
ammunition, their tanks, and their aircraft are materially diminished 
in quantity. The ‘U ’-boat can thus become for us an auxiliary 
of the fieltl army.” : 
Unless we are so over-subtle as to think that these are elaborate 
efforts to lure us into a premature attack, no more proof is 
required of German fears and expectations. 

As to our scruple against overbearing our own experts, 
Naval and Military, by newspaper clamour, we need now have 
no anxieties. It has become common. knowledge that both 
the Naval and Military advisers of the Government need no 
pressure from any source to make them adopt the strategic 
policy weare advocating. Atonetime it was alleged that the 
Admiralty did not favour action on the Flemish coast. They 
were supposed to deprecate it as involving those engagements 
between land forces and capital ships to which they are 
strongly averse in principle. It has of late, however, become 
abundantly clear that the Admiralty are in no sort of way 
an obstacle to combined operations for the purpose of clearing 
the enemy from.a coast-line where their presence is menacing 
in a high degree, where they obtain immense advantages for 
the conduct of their submarine campaign in home waters, and 
finally whence their air operations against London and our 
southern and south-eastern coasts.are rendered possible. The 
Admiralty recognize that the proper form of defence against the 
hornets of the sea and air is the defence provided by attack. 
To drive away these pests we must destroy their nests, But 
the nests of the submarines are on the coast, and of the aero- 
planes not many miles inland. Admiral Jellicoe as long ago as 
April 12th used words which showed that, though he did not 
believe that as a rule it was the business of a capital ship to 
stand up against a land fort, the fortified Belgian coast required 
our closest. attention. He quoted “from Mahan the words 
which we have used as the text of this article, evidently 
meaning them to be applied to the fortified Belgian coast. 
Hitherto we have tried there the miserable policy of fending off 
the enemy instead of smiting him down. 

If the Admiralty are what we may venture to call thorouglily 
sound on the subject of the Flanders coast, so, we feel confident, 
are the Military advisers of the Government. It would 
indeed be almost a misuse of language to speak of their 
desires in this respect as “an open secret,” so plainly 
are they written in the course of recent events. Who 
can doubt that these events point to combined opera- 
tions? Without combined operations, what is now 
happening on the Western Front would be comparable 
to acting Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark 
omitted. To sum up, we should have to pretend to a total 
blindness to the tendency of Military and Naval opinion and of 
events if we were to seem to entertain doubts as to whether our 
leading: sailors and soldiers believe that the hour has come 
for dealing the enemy the blow which he dreads more, and 
has always dreaded more, than any other which we could 
deal him in the vast theatre of the war. 

Though in writing as we have written we do not believe 
that we have exceeded at any point the just rights of a news- 
paper, we are not going at the very crisis of the war to say 
anything which could be embarrassing to the Government. 
We have had of late far too much of journalistic pinpricks, 
sometimes with a good purpose and sometimes with a bad. 
We can understand, and from certain points of view respect, 
the unwillingness of the War Cabinet to take a plunge which 
requires faith and courage in a very high degree, a plunge 
involving tremendous responsibilities, a plunge which for the 
men who take it may seem to risk their whole future. It has 
been one of the mfSfortunes of the events of the past year that 
they have tended to discourage our statesmen from assuming 
responsibility, and have rather induced them to play for 
safety. We have always deprecated the way in which a 
great part of the Press, and through it the public, 
received the Reports of the Dardanelles and Mesopotamian 
Commissions. Those Reports no doubt contain dis- 
closures of grave strategic and administrative blunders, 
but we have always felt that it was utterly wrong because 
of them to make scapegoats of the Cabinet. Action of 
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that nature must tend to deprive our rulers of the spirit of 
initiative and attack-which it is essential that.2 War Cabinet 
should possess. What is wanted noW, and -what we desire 
to recommend to the nation, is not criticism of, but loyal 
support for, the Government. That is the way in which 
the British people can best help to win the war. Let them 
ive the Government, as it were, a mandate of boldness. They 
must make the Cabinet feel that if they adopt the policy 
of combined operations with which we are dealing, they will 
have the whole nation at their back, and that they will be 
in no danger of having those operations interfered with, or 
stopped in the middle, owing to some partial failure. This 
being so, the British people, and the peoples of the Empire, 
must resolve that no temptation, however great, will make 
them resort to recriminations. What we must have, and 
what the nation can supply if it is in earnest, is an absolute 
eoncentration of the national will-power. We must each and 
all put every ounce of ourselves into the conflict. In the 
first place, the War Cabinet, on whom in the last resort the 
responsibility will rest, must feel that they have got behind 
them not a mob of grumbling, grudging critics, ready to 
seize on any incidental failure or epparent lack of judgment, 
but a body of cool-headed, yet at the same time loyal and 
eager, assistants in the great task. Next, the soldiers and 
sailors responsible for working out the details must entertain 
a similar confidence in the nation, and something more in 
regard to their immediate chiefs in the War Cabinet. 
They must be able to feel that there will be no hedging 
on the part of our rulers, no attempt to shift the slightest 
part of the responsibility from the shoulders of the men who 
give the mandate on to those of the men who execute it. The 
cruellest, the most shameful thing that can occur in war 
happens when ruling statesmen, who can command or forbid 
any operation, shelter themselves by saying to the soldiers or 
the sailors: “* Oh, well, if you insist on such-and-such action, 
you must be allowed to take it, but we think it a risky, almost 
hopeless, business, and feel pretty sure that you will make a 
mess of it. Still, do es you please.” That is an attitude 
out of which nothing but evil can ever come, and we are 
eonfident that it will not be adopted by the present Govern- 
ment. ‘What our rulers have got to do if they once allow 
an operation is to tell those who work under them—those 
who are exposed to the awful strain of directing the operation 
—that as long as they do their duty they will be defended 
from unfair criticism. 

Finally, our ultimate ruler, the Prime -Minister, must feel 
that if, through some accident of fate, failure overtakes 
him, the attitude of the British people will be that which 
Napoleon once attributed tothem. A few days after Waterloo, 
when thinking bitterly of the way in which his Field-Marshals 
and the Assembly in Paris had deserted him, he declared : 
“Had I been a British ruler and suffered such a defeat, I 
should not have been deserted by a single General nor have lost 
a single vote in the Assembly.” At the same time, our 
Admirals and our Generals must feel that they will never be 
thrown to the wolves by the men who have given them the 
order to dare great things. 

It is clearly not our business to say anything as to the 
where, the when, or the how of the policy we advocate, except 
to point to the fact that it is now August 25th, and to give 
in barest outline the advantages that flow from combined 
operations—from Naval operations on the Belgian coast in 
sympathy with the Military operations on land. In the 
first place, the capture and occupation of Zeebrugge and 
Ostend would deal a tremendous blow to German submarine 
activities in the Channel, and do far more than any invention, 
however subtle and ingenious, towards destroying enemy 
undersea craft. Next, we should be enabled to seize the 
acrodromes whence come the craft that annoy us (we can 
never-admit that it is more than annoyanee) by scattering 
bombs over our seaside resorts and in the streets of 
London. Further,-we should ourselves be able to establish 
aerodromes from which we could, as the Germans them- 
selves have admitted, wreck “‘ the industrial basin ” of Ger- 
many. Lastly, we should have made the German military 
position in Belgium intolerable. At present the German trench 
line, or rather the mass of defensive positions behind the 
first: ditches, rests upon the sea, and since we have hitherto 
acted so supinely on the coast these lines have had the firmest 
and best of resting-places—one that cannot be turned by land 
operations. When once, however, the coast comes into our 
possession, German lines thrusting themselves -westward 
would be “in the air.” Therefore the Germans would have to 
withdraw until they could firid something solid on which to 
base themselves, 
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Such are the advantages of the plan which we are advo- 
cating. By combined opcrations—by using our Fleet, not 
tentatively and half-heartedly, but on a great scale and on 
a well-thought-out system—we can immensely increase our 
total offensive force on the Western Front. We can call in 
the sea to redress the balance of the land. To put ‘it in 
another way, we can to a certain extent coin our monitors, 
our cruisers, and our older battleships into brigades and 
divisions. It used to be said that sea-power, in spite of 
its vast importance, could never conclude a wer. That 
must always be done in the last resort by the Army. It 
may very well happen that in this most topsy-turvy of 
wars just the reverse of the old rule will prove true. 
The Navy will come in at the end of the war and help the 
Army to give the coup de grace. 

There is one other possibility, one that no man can con- 
template without a thrill of exhilaration. It may weil be 
that if our Navy acts on the coast as we hope it will act, 
and the Germans continue to feel as they are fecling now 
about the importance of holding on to the Nieuport- 
Zeebrugge line at all costs, the High Canal Fleet will 
come out to drive off our “ interfering Fleet.” In that case 
the greatest Naval action of the world may be brought about. 
Of the resuit we have no fears. Ut veniant omnes—Let ’em 
all come. 





MR. GERARD’S DISSECTION OF THE GERMAN MIND. 


AY, E cannot remember any diplomatic disclosures published 
during a war which can exactly be compared with 
those of Mr. Gerard, the late American Ambassador to 
Germany. The Daily Telegraph is to be congratulated on 
publishing this narrative. Several of the ehapters have 
seemed to‘deal with things on the surface, and for that reason 
the importance of what Mr. Gerard says ‘might sometimes 
escape notice. But even when he is dealing with stray 
episodes and chance observations he is always, by a process 
of accumulation, building up an image of German ‘life, and 
in particular of the tortuous habits of German thought, which 
is of intense interest and signifieance. Seldom has an 
Ambassador been treated with so much clumsiness, haughti- 
ness, and suspicion. If Lord Macartney, the: first British 
Ambassador to China, had kow-towed to the Emperor of 
China, as he was desired to do, he would not have paid greater 
homage to sovereign might then the German Emperor would 
have liked to exact from Mr. Gerard. Lord Macartney’s 
explanation that he was the Ambassador of England was 
enough to keep his conduct firm and. right, and the United 
States has good reason to be grateful that: Mr. Gerard never 
forgot for a single moment that he occupied a position of 
great honour and strength in representing the United States. 
The fact to which we wish to draw special attention is 
the astonishing revelation of Mr. Gerard as to the peace 
terms which Germany really had in mind at the end of 1916 
and the beginning of this year. It wil be remembered that 
in December, 1916, the German Emperor, with a great verbal 
parade of humanity and many pious asseverations of his 
responsibility before God, proposed that an end should 
be made of the hideous slaughter. Carefully contrived 
phrases suggested that the Germans were not the brutes and 
vandals they were represented to be by their enemies, but 
reasonable and merciful men who desired nothing more than 
to live in goodwill with the rest of the world. There is a 
certain type of mind which can never resist such an appeal, 
and. assumes that whenever the word “peace ” is mentioned 
honesty is necessarily behind it. It might be added without 
exaggeration that to some. British lovers of peace an appeal 
for amity seems to come with special force when it comes 
from a German autocrat. We do not profess to understand 
why this should be so, but for many years the fact was fairly 
obvious that German arrogance and German threats were 
regularly explained away, while the smallest verbal indis- 
cretion on the part of the French—who, after all, have long 
stood for the Liberal tradition on the Continent of Europe 
in its most. intellectual and spiritual form—was searcely to 
be forgiven. The British man with this type of mind assured 
us that the British Government were making the greatest 
misteke in history when they refused to entertain the German 
Emperor’s peace proposals of December, 1916. With all 
kinds of hints and half-suggestions, an attempt was made 
to convey to the British public the idea that the German 
peace terms were reelly very magnanimous. It mattered 
not at all that those terms had never been stated. The 
suggestion was persistent that the experiences of the war 
had turned Germany into a model of moderation, and tha 
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if only we would treat with her it would be discovered that 
the German Emperor’s terms were as reasonable as we could 
desire. Less than a month after Great Britain had been 
guilty of her “great refusal” Mr. Gerard had a conversation 
with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on the subject of peace. 
Mr. Gerard had for some time been trying to discover what 
terms were really forming themselves in the mind of 
Germany behind all the attractive, if highly ambiguous, phrases 
of the Emperor. “ What are these peace terms to which 
you refer continually ?” he said to the German Chancellor 
one day in January, 1917. “ Will you allow me to ask a 
few questions? First, are the Germans willing to withdraw 
from Belgium?” The Chancellor answered that Germany 
was willing to withdraw, “ but with guarantees.” Mr. Gerard 
_next asked what those guarantees were. The Chancellor 
replied: “ We must possibly have the forts of Liége and 
Nemur. We must have other forts and garrisons throughout 
Belgium. We must have possession of the railroad lines. 
We must have possession of the ports and other means of 
communication. The Belgians will not be allowed to main- 
tain an army, but we must be allowed to retain a large army 
in Belgium. We must have commercial control of Belgium.” 
Mr. Gerard's acute comment on this barefaced proposal was : 
** T do not see that you have left much for the Belgians, except 
that King Albert will have the right to reside at Brussels 
with a guard of honour.” The Chancellor went on defensively 
to explain that Belgium must not be allowed to become “ an 
outpost of England.” “I do not suppose,” retorted Mr. 
Gerard, “ that the English wish it to become an outpost of 
Germany, especially as Tirpitz said the coast of Flanders 
should be retained in order to make war on England and 
America.” Mr. Gerard then asked about Northern France. 
“* We are willing to leave Northern France,” said the Chan- 
cellor, and then added, “ but there must be a rectification 
of the frontier.” It need hardly be explained that “ recti- 
fication”’ is only a synonym for annexation. “ How about the 
Eastern frontier ?”’, Mr. Gerard asked. “We must have a 
very substantial rectification,” was the answer. “ How 
ebout Rumania?’ The Chancellor replied that Bulgaria 
would be allowed to deal with Rumania. “ How about 
Serbia?’ was the last question. The Chancellor replied : 
“A very small Serbia may be allowed to exist, but that 
question is for Austria. Austria must be left to do what 
she wishes to Italy, and we must have indemnities from all 
the countries and all our ships and colonies back.” The 
peace proposals of Germany therefore amounted to this, that 
the Allies were to throw over the small nations, which were 
to disappear for all practical purposes into the capacious maw 
of Germany. Moreover, Germany was to be surrounded in 
future by a humble and obedient circle of nations paying 
tribute into her coffers. To intensify the hopelessly un- 
repentant and merciless character of this proposal, one has 
only to remember that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg was 
regarded throughout Germany as a moderate man, and was 
for that reason continually attacked by the Junkers as an 
unsafe guardian of the interests of Germany. Some one who 
wishes to extenuate the German terms may laugh our horror 
away by saying that after all the German Chancellor’s answers 
to Mr. Gerard were only auctioneer’s terms. It is usual, it 
will be said, for every bargainer to pitch his terms very much 
higher than his hopes, and the German Chancellor was only 
following the usual practice. No such extenuation, in our 
opinion, can hold good in this instance. The Chancellor was 
answering questions “ as man to man,” in the familiar phrase. 
He was not speaking for public effect. On the contrary, 
throughout Mr. Gerard’s chapters it is plain that, so far as 
the German Government could induce themselves to believe 
that any danger to Germany existed on the other side of the 
Atlantic, they were anxious to placate the United Stetes. 


To many observers here it is @ startling fact that the 
Americans, who were so impregnated with ideas of peace only 
two years ago, should now be as resolute as any one of the 
Allies for pressing the war to a decisive military conclusion 
before allowing themselves to think of discussing peace terms. 
We might almost say that there is less tendency in America 
to play with the idea that there is some meaning in the constant 
euccession of tentative German proposals than there is in any 
other of the Allicd countries. The explanation is very simple. 
All that Mr. Gerard is now retailing to an astonished world 
was well known in Washington long ago. The Government at 
Washington are like a patient who has submitted himself to 
several mild forms of various diseases in order to guard himself 
against major xttacks ef those diseases. They are perfectly 
immune. They are not in the least danger of infection 
even when the atmosphere is surcharged with the baciili of 





German. peace intrigues. No American will ever forget that 
Herr von Bethmann#ollweg himself admitted that durin 
the whole period when he was, with some show of honestye 
trying to arrive at an understanding with America about the 
‘ U’-boats, he was only waiting for the time when he would be 
strong enough to defy the United States. Again, Washington 
possesses a conclusive and absolutely damning document 
in the shape of the Kaiser's message to President Wilson 
professing to explain how in July, 1914, Germany tried tg 
keep the peace and Great Brita‘n insisted upon war. That 
message, which has been reproduced in facsimile in the 
Daily Telegraph, was written in English by the Kaiser’s owg 
hand. It is headed “ To the President of the United States 
personally.” This superscription disposes of all the recent 
German explanations that what the Kaiser handed to Mp. 
Gerard was merely a few rough notes for his guidance. There 
is, moreover, in the circumstances no possibility of any 
misunderstanding through faults of translation. And in this 
invaluable document the Kaiser wrote that “ Belgium had 
to be violated by Germany on strategical grounds.” That 
admission will stand for ever, and will make the subsequent 
excuses of the German Government that the French were the 
first to violate Belgian territory, and that secret military 
schemes between Great Britain and Belgium were discovered 
in the archives at Brussels, seem only the more dishonest, 
Such consequential excuses are of a piece with the unsavoury 
Prussian tradition which began with Frederick the Great 
when he first invaded Saxony and afterwards discovered ths 
documents that justified him. 

Even now, though Germany is undoubtedly sick of the war 
and becoming terribly alarmed by the prospect which opens up 
before her, she has given no visible sign of good faith. She 
has never said that she will leave Belgium. We notice that 
in an “interview” published in the New York Times Dr, 
Albert Siidekum, temporary Chairman of the Reichstag 
Main Committee, says that the peace resolution of the 
Reichstag Majority holds the field, and that it is ‘* undesirable 
that Germany should state detailed peace aims in advance 
of the Peace Conference.” In other words, as we have said 
over and over again, what Germany would most like to achieve 
now is an armistice on the vaguest of vague conditions. She 
would exhaust the German language in phrases of high inten- 
tions and earnest goodwill, but when she had secured a cessa- 
tion of the fighting with a view to negotiation she would be 
in a position to cry off the negotiations at any moment that 
suited her. Such a moment would be likely enough to arrive 
soon, for it is perfectly well understood that the highly 
centralized control which the Kaiser exercises over his legions 
is a considerable military advantage. He can whip in his 
pack again when he chooses, whereas the Allied packs have, 
as it were, to sit down and talk over the situation before they 
can again agree upon any combined action. If ever we play 
into German hands in this matter we shall commit the greatest 
breach of trust, and deal the hardest blow to the hopes of 
peace, that any responsible nation could conceivably be 
guilty of. We must have a very plain promise of complete 
restoration and reparation from Germany before we can 
dream of a Peace Conference. 

Mr. Faintheart is once again trying to make his voice heard 
in the land, and his argument takes the peculiarly insidious 
form that, though we cannot indeed lose the war, we cannot 
reach what is called a definite decision in the field. We are 
certain that Mr. Faintheart is wrong, and we are equally 
certain that the Allies have it within their power to prove 
him wrong. If they allow Germany to discover that her 
wickedness was well worth while—and “peace by negotia- 
tion” means nothing else—they will have sinned against the 
light, for after Mr. Gerard’s revelations there can no longer 
be any pretence that there is some inner good meaning within 
German diplomatic language. 





THE SOUNDNESS OF LABOUR. 

FINHE result of the voting at the Labour Conference on 

Tuesday, in our opinion, virtually settles the question 
of the Stockholm Conference. It seems to us inconceivable 
that, in view of the very small majority by which the Labour 
Party declared in favour of Stockholm, the Stockholmites 
will be ablo to conduct a successful campaign against the 
Government decision not to grant passports. There is some 
tendency to ridicule the rapidity and completeness with 
which organized Labour has changed its opinions, but this 
criticism is surely very unfair, The man who cannot chang? 
his opinion with altered circumstances is a dishonest thinker ; 
he sacrifices his honesty either to pride or to prejudice. Wat 
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js notoriously a succession of vicissitudes, of speedily changing 
situations, and those who would persistently support their 
country through thick and thin must necessarily adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances. We cannot see*that Labour— 
as represented by the voters, we mean—has done more than 
this, and the results are very much to its credit. The original 
decision of the Labour Party at Manchester not to go to 
Stockholm was carried by a decisive majority. Then Mr. 
Henderson after his visit to Petrograd came back with the 
idea that British Labour would be playing false to Labour in 
Allied countries if it did not attend the Stockholm Conference, 
and we must admit that there were arguments of weight on 
Mr. Henderson’s side. He thought, for instance, that if 
Great Britain, France, and America were not represented 
Germeny would have matters all her own way at Stockholm, 
whereas if the Allied countries were represented it would 
be an easy matter to defeat German misrepresentation and 
intrigue. Mr. Henderson won the Executive of the Labour 
Party to his way of thinking, and the result was that his view 
was adopted at a Conference by a majority of nearly three 
to one. 

But then came various events which were bound to modify 
the opinions of working men who regarded the Stockholm 
question with an open mind, and this is where organized 
Labour by its conduct has earned the greatest credit. Even 
if Mr. Henderson in persuading the Labour Party to change 
their original views did not do any injustice to the opinions 
of M. Kerensky—for that is a disputable matter—he at all 
events stood for a point of view wholly foreign to the wishes 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. This was proved by the fact 
that the Government plainly announced that they would not 
issue passports for Stockholm. When that fact was generally 
known there was something like a landslide of opinion from 
the Stockholmite party to the anti-Stockholmite party. The 
truth is that when the working man perceived that British 
representation at Stockholm was thought likely to have an 
injurious influence on the progress of the war, he no longer 
wanted to resist the Government. Are we not right in saying 
that in his well-justified change of policy he proved his sound- 
ness, his good sense, and his statesmanship? It may be 
argued that we are writing as though the last decision of 
Labour were opposed to representation at Stockholm, whereas 
in fact the small majority was in favour of representation. 
We feel, however, that such a shifting of opinion as has 
occurred in a few days indicates a continuous and progressive 
change. Of this there seem to be numerous signs day by day. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that on a point of pride a 
great number of delegates on Tuesday were reluctant to seem 
to stultify their former opinions, and there was also a very 
strong feeling that Mr. Henderson had been harshly treated 
by the Government, and therefore, as Secretary of the Labour 
Party, ought to be supported on principles of loyalty. 

Really, it is impossible to speak with enough gratitude and 
admiration of the ungrudging help given to the great and 
common cause of the nation by Labour throughout the war. 
Working men readily gave up the Trade Union customs which 
they had built up during generations of collective bargaining, 
and we shall be greatly disappointed if they do not receive 
their reward in a new view on the part of employers after the 
war in respect of many matters which used to be constant 
causes of dispute. Those who have not hesitated to change 
their wishes about Stockholm, now that they see more clearly 
where the interests of the country lie, have done so because 
they are quite innocent of the stupid fiction that the Executives 
of organized Labour can pretend to represent the whole 
country. 
us all is the Government, and in refusing to impede the 
Government, and in insisting that Labour shall continue to 
be represented in the Government not less but more distinctly 
than ever, they act as men and patriots. They sweep away 
all the confusing and subtle distinctions between a Conference 
that is consultative and a Conference that is mandatory. 


They know that the common representative of | 
| and mean enough to argue that their country has taken 





therefore, it be pretended that the power to think is not of 
value in the direction of politics, the denial of political im- 
portance to those who are characteristically or exclusively 
brain-workers cannot be supported, and as a matter of fact 
is not supported by the natural working man. 

A very curious and interesting sign that the Executive 
of the Labour Party were not willing to trust to a popular 
decision appeared on Tuesday when they refused the proposal 
of a Referendum. They preferred to abide by the results of 
that ambiguous and more easily manipulated instrument, the 
card vote. The Executive (no doubt wise in their way) 
rather resemble those Liberals who always talk most about 
Democracy when they are most stubborn in refusing an 
appeal to the people. Just as many Liberals are afraid of 
the people, so the Executive of the Labour Party on Tuesday 
were afraid of putting the simple question to all organized 
working men individually : “ Do you or do you not wish to 
be represented at Stockholm?” The Executive had come 
to the conclusion, of course, that their own opinion ought 
to be the opinion of working men, and they therefore decided 
that uncertainty should be turned into certainty by assuming 
that it was so. 

We cannot pass from the Stockholm controversy without 
saying a word about the attitude of Mr. Havelock Wilsoa 
and the seamen. For our part, we cannot withhold from them 
a great deal of sympathy in their very honest and indignant 
refusal to carry any passenger bent on a Pacificist errand. 
No class has suffered more frightfully than the seamen of 
the Merchant Service. No class has endured its sufferings 
more nobly and cheerfully. How can it be expected that 
men who have been treated by day and night to threats of 
murder for three years, and who have fresh in their memory 
such a horrible story as that which has been related by sur- 
vivors from the ‘ Belgian Prince,’ should think of such thing: 
with equanimity ? Logically their claim to a censorship 
over the passengers to be carried by British ships is inde- 
fensible. The whole argument we have been pursuing shows 
that decisions of that kind must come from the Governmen’ 
and not from a section; and yet it is impossible not to take 
some pride and pleasure in the very likeable, spirited, and 
altogether human attitude of men whose feelings are outraged 
to their depths at the thought of negotiations conducted 
with a peculiarly callous enemy on the fictitious assumption 
that he is a more or less honourable person. Finally, the 
wise advice given by Labour leaders to the locomotive-drivers 
who threatened an extraordinarily inopportune and disastrous 
strike is one more exemple of the soundness of Labour. There 
is really nothing to fear. Labour will not fail us, for the 
working man has just as strong a determination not to be 
beaten by Germany as animates any one who is likely te 
read these lines. 





THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT. 

N discussing peace terms few writers have explicitly 
dealt with the primary question of punishment. Yet 
unless we deal with that question all talk about our moral 
purpose in this war is futile. If it were true, as the Germans 
in Germany and their Pacificist friends in England contend, 
that we are only pursuing the war to the bitter end in order 
to strengthen our own position in the world and weaken that 


| of Germany, then there would be good ground for the German 


teunt that Great Britain is fighting for Imperialistic aims. Nor 
would it be a sufficient answer to that taunt to reply that 
we entered the war reluctantly. Our own Pacificists admit 
this to be true as an historic fact, but they are cunning enoug’ 


| advantage of a good excuse for achieving unworthy encs. 


It is enough for them that the Government see ambuscades | 
being prepared at Stockholm, and desire that no section of | 


the British people should walk into them. Writers who 
encourage working men to believe that they are synonymous 
with Democracy do them a very bad turn, and ask them to 
accept a very illogical and undemocratic doctrine. It might 
easily be proved that the professional classes—those who 
earn their living by their brains, as distinct from those who 
earn their living with their hands—have increased rather 
than dwindled in importance in proportion to the so-called 
working classes. Many trades which are alleged to be skilled 
require less thinking-power than they did a few years ago 
owing to the unceasing improvement of machinery. Ualess, 





That is why it is important that we should constantly bear 
in mind that our national duty is not merely to defeat but 
also to punish the Germans, and that this duty of inflicting 
punishment arises in exactly the same way as arose our 
original duty to interfere in defence of Belgium. We use 
the word “ punishment,” of course, in a reformative and not 
a vindictive sense. 

There is always a danger in employing the analogy of indi- 
viduel relationships within a single State when dealing with 
international problems. But as regards certain elementary 
problems the argument from analogy holds good. In particular, 
it holds good as to the methods necessary to protect the weak 
against the strong. Except for a few cranks who refuse to 
grasp the realities of life, everybody in every civilized com- 
munity fully understands that were the fear of punishment 
withdrawn crime would increase, and the strong would do what 
they chose with the weak. In such conditions no man would 
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he free to cultivate his potato patch in peace unless he were 
armed against probable thieves and possible murderers ; no 
woman would be able to walk along the roads for fear of being 
robbed or raped or murdered. “Deuishoventd is, in fact, the 
one effective means which civilized communities have devised 
for protecting the weak against the strong, and the more 
certain the punishment the greater is its protective effect. 
It is of course true that punishment within a civilized com- 
munity is applied by appropriately organized machinery 
supported by sufficient physical force to make resistance 
impossible, As between nations there is no corresponding 
machinery, and to this extent the analogy fails; but the 
failure as regards. the present war, at any rate, is only a partial 
one. For when Great Britain declared war upon Germany 
she did so on the explicit ground that the Germans in defiance 
of treaty obligations had invaded a neutral State. By making 
that declaration of war, the British peoples took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of enforcing the particular treaty 
which Germany had violated; but in so acting they were 
undoubtedly also influenced by the general consideration 
that if solemn treaties could be set at naught international 
anarchy would ensue. They were not inspired merely by 
the desire to prevent the overrunning of Belgium by German 
troops, for indeed by the time that Great Britain was able 
to intervene effectively a large part of Belgium had already 
been overrun, What finally determined the action of the 
whole country was the feeling that here was a crucial case 
involving the general principle of the sanctity of treaties, 
and that unless we tock our stand on the issue presented to 
us by the German Government our own safety as well as the 
safety of every other neutral nation would be imperiled. 
But our intervention will have been entirely futile as regards 
the general principle for which we are fighting if we fail to 
prove to the German criminal and to his possible imitators 
that crime cannot pass without suffering its penalties, 

That is where the Pope’s letter, on which we commented 
last week, was hopelessly at fault. The Pope proposes 
“ complete and reciprocal condonation.” Such a proposal is 
in effect an invitation to future crime. That the Germans 
were wrong in invading Belgium they have themselves by the 
mouth of their late Chancellor frankly confessed. Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg in open speech in the Reichstag admitted 
the wrong, and announced that Germany would after the war 
.make any necessary reparation, but that for the moment she 
must “ hack her way through.” That was in August, 1914 ; 
in January, 1917, the same German Chancellor conveyed to 
Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador, the notions of reparation 
on which we have commented in a@ previous article. But even 
supposing that under pressure of British and French and 
American and Italian armies, Germany were to come to 
the conclusion that she could formally accept the Pope’s 
terms and evacuate Belgium, what then? The Pope says 
that Belgium is to have a “ guarantee of her full political, 
military, and economic independence as regards any and 
every Power.” She had that guarantee before the war began, 
and the German Chancellor described it as merely a scrap of 
paper. How can we make any new guarantee worth more 
than the eld except by compelling those who broke the old 
guarantee to pay a heavy penalty for theircrime? It isonly by 
enforcing to the full the doctrine that crime shall be followed 
by punishment that we as a nation can complete the task 
we undertook when we declared war upon Germany in August, 
1914. If there is to be no punishment, then the Germans 
would quite rightly reason that they had gained by their 
erime. By advancing through Belgium they were able to 
aveid the strong line of fortifications on France’s eastern 
frontier, and to strike at her upon her northern unprotected 
flank, They were within an ace, as a result of this treachery, 
ef capturing Paris. Therefore for them now simply to evacuate 
Belgium, even if they restored the actual damage they have 
done in Belgium so far as it can be restored, would leave them 
able to argue that the policy of crime had been the right 
policy for Germany. This is the final reason why all the 
Eniente Powers must insist, not merely that Germany shall 
evacuate Belgium, not merely that she shall at her own 
expense make good the material damage she has done there, 
but in addition that she shall pay a definite penalty for her 
crime, in exactly the same way as a criminal in any civilized 
community has to suffer actual punishment in addition to 
paying any reparation that his resources will afford. 

When we come to the question what punishment should 
be inflicted, the answer is that to some extent this must depend 
upon the German people themselves, It is arguable that the 
Allied nations, when they have eonquered Germany, should 
sist en the infliction of capital punishment upon those 
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leading Germans who were responsible for the decision to 
invade ium. On the other hand, there are strong reasons 
for holding that the question of individual responsibility for 
a natienal crime is a matter for the nation itself to settle, 
and that it is wiser, following all the traditions of European 
diplomacy, for the Allied Powers to continue to treat the 
German nation as a whole, and to make it as a collective 
body pay for crimes which it collectively permitted. On this 
basis, practically the only punishment we can inflict is the 
imposition of a fine upon the German people, to be paid either 
in money or in goods or in lands. But their money will 
not suffice after the war even to make good the damage they 
have done. Their goods—ships, machinery, and such like— 
will, again, not suffice to replace the property of other people 
which they have destroyed. Nothing remains but their 
lands. Therefore if the Allies wish to be true to the doctrine 
which they have asserted and reasserted ever since the war 
began, that the sanctity of international treaties must be 
upheld, they must utterly repudiate the idea of closing the war 
without annexations. Annexations are imperative in order 
to punish Germany. Great Britain certainly does not want 
another inch of territory for the sake of possessing it; the 
United States is similarly without any desire for acquisition ; 
the views of Russia in the same direction are also well known. 
But annexations there will have to be in any case for the 
security of the world, and for removing from under the 
authority of the Central Powers peoples who do not want to 
remain there. By whatever road we may travel we must all in 
the end reach this conclusion. It is highly desirable, then, 
that in considering the rearrangements of territory we should 
remember that where Germany has inevitably to lose physical 
possession she will have deserved her fate. She will only be 
paying the penalty of her crimes, and it is just and necessary 
that she should do so. Punishment is essential. We shall 
save ourselves much mistaken squeamishness in the settlement 
to come if we keep our minds quite clear upon this moral 
point. 








THE PRIVILEGE OF EDUCATION. 

T is always rather difficult to appreciate the privileged at their 
true value. Even when they are obviously better than our- 
selves it is open to us to feel that, given their chances, we should 
have been better than they. Education is, in a sense, a privilege, 
and the present writer has lately been told by persons who spend 
their lives among those without it that it is one which is beginning 
to be resented and rather belittled, while at the same time the very 
people who scoff at it desire it for their children. The position is a 
new one and rather disconcerting, but it is not difficult to conceive. 
Do not many enlightened persons depreciate the rich? We leok 
that exceptional wealth should have a bad moral effect, we are 
pleased if a rich man shows himself a vulgarian—that is the effect of 
money, we say. If we hear of his generosity, we immediately say 
that it is easy to give from such superfluity. We are rather gratified 
if in some particular he is ridiculous, and if he has trouble we 
remark that wealth has nothing to do with happiness. Yet we 
should all rejoice if chance gave us his fortune. We must not be 
surprised if the uneducated are as unreasonable and unjust 
as ourselves. After all, the difference between an educated and an 
uneducated man is wider than that between the man with three 
hundred a year and the man with thirty thousand. There is no 
sort of reason why the curate and the squire should not be the very 
dearest of friends, the most intimate of companions, because they 
both belong to the fraternity of the educated. But what do we mean 
by “educated”? We thinkinordinary speech itsimply means those 
who between the years of fourteen and twenty have given their 
time to books and athletics, not to wage-earning. It is in thisand 
in no higher sense that we are using it. The privilege may be said 
to be a democratic one, for the boy who by-good ability and hard 
work climbs up the ladder from the primary school to the Univer- 
sity crosses the barrier between one brotherhood and another as 
certainly as does the boy who gets up by means of what one may 
call the escalator, who from ten to twenty has had every possible 
help with which money and science could provide him to enable 
him to get to the desired mental position. The boy who has 
“worked himself up” cannot get down again—though of course, 
like the boy who has been worked up, he may go to the devil. He is 
never again among the ignorant, and not unfrequently his desertion 
is resented in the ranks. We have heard very sensible philanthro- 
pists, with none of the class jealousy still too often found among 
those who should know better, say that they dread in individual 
instances the results of scholasiic success for a boy or girl who is 
able to grasp the educational facilities which now exist fer the 
determined child. Gradually he or she is divided from his er her 
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parents. There is a kind of looking-down on the one side and of 
resentment on the other which, though it ‘has no weight as against 
the advantages of enlightenment, is yet a pathetic fact, accentuating 
the truth that, except colour, the sharpest of social differences is 
the difference of education. 

There is often something rather irritating about the man who 
knows more than we do. Those who are called “the educated” 
incline to look askance at those who are called “ the learned.” We 
do very often say, and sometimes believe, that too much thought 
and reading unfits a man for practical life and tends to water downy 
hiscommonesense. The bulk of the educated take a certain pleasure 
in the failure of any learned statesman. ‘‘ Such men are all very 
well in Universities, and we yield to none in admiration of their 
books,’ we say; but we feel convinced that our own leaven of 
ignorance lends to us a certain practicality not to be distinguished 
irom ability, which fits us more completely than they are fitted to 
cope with public affeirs. Again,we tend to dwell at some length 
upon their limitations. “ After all,” we say, “when it comes to the 
point they are no more sure than other people on such-and-such a 
moot point. They are authorities without authority when all is 
said.” If in argument they defeat us, we resent it a little. We 
could goon have downed them had we been ag well armed, we think. 
It is not quite fair, we feel, that they should have so many booksto 
throw at us. They do not shake our convictions by a hair’s- 
breadth ; we content ourselves by hurling about such words as 
“academic ”’ and “theoretical,” and end by saying: ‘Give me the 
practical man.” We do not, it is true, envy them as the uneducated 
envy us, but we must remember, as we plume ourselves on our 
virtue, that asa rule learning is not very lucrative, while education 
is, if we may be allowed to make this colloquial distinction between 
them. There is no doubt that the learned man tends to underrate 
on his side the intellectual proficiency of the man of afiairs—and 
to put him out of temper by a hint of contempt. Exactly the same 
thing is true of the attitude of the educated toward the ignorant. 
For instance, almost any educated young woman considers herself 
capable of giving advice about household management to an 
uneducated one. Very often it happens that the latter knows 
best, yet she has to see the educated woman preferred before her 
when it comes to employment, and preferred before her in the 
matter of deference. She notes some special piece of ignorance in 
her rival, and she cannot realize that while she herself in this par- 
ticular knows, she has not learned to learn. ‘* Uppish little thing,”’ 
says the ignorant one to herself; “ but I will do my best to get 
her advantages for my Mary.” When it is suggested that manual 
training would suit Mary’s particular mind better than brain 
training she is angry—she wants Mary to have “ advantages,” not 
to “ develop in accordance with her bent.” It is all very natural, 
We are all just alike. We are by no means convinced, many of us, 
that a Public School training is the best for our particular type of 
boy, but we do not want him to miss the “ advantage ”’ of it. Ifa 
learned man were to come and lecture us upon our folly, we should 
probably say he was afool—though a learned one. Tospeak without 
cynicism, very few people in any class of life are quite unworldly | 
where their children are concerned, though each class marvels to 
note the fact in theother,as though they had not observed it in their 
own. Also very few people care for learning, or indeed for training 
of any sort, as an end in itself, though there are some who do. We 
believe, if the truth were known, there would be found to be a few 
even among those whom ill-chance has left in almost complete 
ignorance. Now and then there comes to persons in all classes 
for a moment a longing to pursue a certain intellectual path, 
to leave other preoccupations and go down a fascinating byway. 
Occasionally a simple and even ignorant person will express a 
love of music, an admiration for a picture, an interest in science, 
in the past, or a curious wistful delight in listening to a foreign 
tongue, which shows that he too longs for what only teaching 
can give. 





The upshot of the whole matter is, as we believe, that every 
man in the country should be able to obtain more education 
than is at present within his grasp, and Mr. Fisher's new Bill 
may enable him todo so. The privilege will at least allay his 
envy, even if we deny what in the mind of the present writer 
is undeniable, that it is his right. Whether education will be 
more respected again when it becomes more general is very 
difficult to predict. The ignorant are still under the inypression 
that it is in some sense a substitute for innate ability, and as they | 
get more of it they will realize more and more that it is not. However | 
much we may increase the reasoning-powers, or render more delicate | 
the sense of justice, mother-wit can never be taught. That isa 
privilege which it is idle to envy and useless to depreciate. The 
uneducated will be disappointed if they think that any law can give 
it to anybody, and those people who now think that too much 
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education is taking it out of the rural popalation will be disappointed 
also. There isa sense in which it is impossible to add a cubit to the 
mental stature, but the man without mental training is at a dis- 
adventage—and that the ignorant have grasped. Delight in all the 
great intellectual quests is another matter, and that will never 
appeal to the majority in any social subdivision of any nation, 





AN AMERICAN LADY. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

VOLUME has lately come into our hands, published in 

New York and London by Messrs. Putnam. It is called 
Recollections of a Happy Life, by Elizabeth Christophers Hobson, 
edited by Miss Louisa M. Schuyler (6s. net)—a fitting tribute indeed 
from one so competent and trusted to the fine and generous life 
recorded. It rings like a ‘‘ Last Post ” sounded by old friendship to 
a well-loved memory. 

Mrs. Hobson seems all her days long to have been dispensing 
friendship and help. She lived to see many of her beneficent plans 
established. She was the eldest of many charming daughters 
of Elijah Huntington Kimball. She tells us that she herself was 
not beautiful, as were her sisters, but she must have had 
that gift of attraction which belongs very specially to American 
women. The “happy life’ could have hardty been that of an English- 
woman in its change of front anrid varied scenes, in its many-sided 
grasp and sympathies. The difference is very noticeable between 
the two nationalities of America and England—the satisfaction 
of the former, looking back, compared to the self-questionings of the 
latter, looking forward. tlissez, nappuyez pas,” said the wise and 
witty French lady whose temperament was more akin to the 
Americans than to our own. 

When this particular American lady, who lived to bo over eighty 
years, was dying, she asked that, instead of the usual hymas, a 
Te Deum should be sung atherfuneral. Astheeditorsays, “truly 
these memories give us to-day a bit of sunshine thrown across the 
background of dark and ominous cloud under which we are living.” 

The story of Mrs. Hobson’s life begins with that of her New 
England ancestors, the Puritan stock to which the Kimballs beleng. 
(Quaint relics are still preserved in the family, comprising an altar- 
cloth stolen from a church by Captain Kidd, also his pitcher with 
silver bands.) As a child, Elizabeth used to spend months in her 
grandfather's farmhouse on the banks of the Connecticut River 
among the great barns and outhouses for the cattle and the numerous 
horses. Almost everything which we now buy at the grocer’s and 
the Stores was made on the estate, she says. Notwithstanding hard 
and unceasing work, the grandparents lived to be ninety. In contrast 
to her peaceful scenes of New England life comes the story of the 
girl’s marriage at nineteen and her home in South America; her 
wedding trip across the Isthmus of Panama before canals or raitways 
existed and her romantic installation in Peru in an ancient Spanish 
palace, “ none of the vast rooms being less then thirty feet long,” 
she says, with beautiful carved ceilings and balconies. She 


| describes her tranquil existence, the unending hospitality of her 
| home, dinner laid daily for eight, the six guests never failing, 


and besides all this its romantic arrangements and organization; 
“ perfect saddle-horses ready to carry the whole young party far 
into the mountains, where they would dance till they returned 
by moonlight or in the early dawn.” 

This mediaeval existence came to when, after over 
ten years among Spaniards amd legends and old 
Mrs. Hobson and her husband came beck to live in New York, 
where, owing to her sisters’ marriages and family connexions, 
more modern associations awaited them—Bishops and statesmen, 
authors and artists, philanthropists and men of seience, some of the 
noblest in many countries, made them welcome. She adds else- 
where that, having no children of her own to absorb her, she haa 
more leisure to devote herself to those she loved and who loved her. 


fie 


an end 


palaces, 


The story of Mrs. Hobson’s entry into the State Charities Aid 
Association is really dramatic in its completeness and efficiency. 
It was at the house of Miss Schuyler and her sister that she attended 
her first meeting. Miss Schuyler is the daughter of a very remarkable 
man, and, holding his fine traditions, she has given her life-work to 
America and to her friends, and this meeting was called by her to 
suggest a remedy for certain cruel deficiencies in New York hospitals 
which required immediate righting. It is too long to quote the 
admirable description of Mrs. Hobson's first visit te the Bellevue 
Hospital; of her gallant and successful raid, her complete success, 
with the help of her wise and resourceful leader, Miss Schuyler; and 
of their training-schoo! for nurses. All this is modestly and yet 
vividly recounted, and will not be forgotten by those who read. 

For a time after her husband’s death Mrs. Hobson went abroed, 
staying at Constantinople with her sister and her brother-in-law 
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in Itely with Marion Crawford, and in Palestine also, and 
finally settling down in Washington amongst her friends ; 
a kind and hospitable light shining, as ever, from her hearth, 
where people of every sort and condition loved to warm them- 
selves. Her accounts of the White House and of the good company 
she met there are also no less vividly told than the story of her life 
among the diplomats. Amongst other places, she describes the old 
Chateau d’Aunay, near Nevers, where so many past centuries were 
embalmed—the portraits, the ancient furniture, the traditions, the 
records, all untouched. Count d’Aunay, the owner of a vieux 
manoir, as he called it, had married Mrs. Hobson’s charming niece, 
Niies Berdan, and the American ladies seem to have appreciated 
to the full the stores spread out before them. Take, for example, 
an old lease signed by Louis XIV., from which falls a love-letter 
from Louise de la Valliére, appointing a meeting with the King 
wm some neighbouring bridge. An unexpected secretary and 
librarian appears in the person of Silvio Pellico, who had been 
taken in after his imprisonment and received by a great-aunt 
ef the Count’s. Can one not imagine the American explorers 
dipping to their delight in all these ever-living remembrances of 
things past ? 

The strangest and least familiar chapter in this most varied 
history is that of Mrs. Hobson’s journey when she was nearly 
seventy, in company with her old friend Mrs. Hopkins, to 
visit the Southern schools, and study their schemes for the 
practical education of the coloured population. The efforts 
which the liberated slaves were making to help themselves, and the 
reluctant acquiescence of the white population who had not yet 
eutgrown the tradition of slavery, are all described. The impres- 
sions of the lovely, natural possibilities of the South, and of the 
uuhelping, indifferent human sympathy, are very striking. There 
was one specially well-conducted school, managed by an enter- 
prising and spirited mulatto, Mr. Hawker. He took the two 
ladies into his own home, the hotel having been burnt down. The 
sketch is extraordinarily lifelike—it was written fifteen years 
er more ago. One would be grateful to know what conditions 
now exist. Only the day before her death the valiant lady was 
writing to express her satisfaction that, chiefly owing to her own 
efforts and representations, the State had recognized the importance 
ef these schools. If her life made for her own happiness, one realizes 
that it was the happiness of others which she lived for, and 
fer which she was glad. Anne Rircuie. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) 

THE COLONIAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH. 
(To tae Eprtorn or tHe “‘ Spzecrator.’’] 
Sir,—On August 1ith I began to write the following :— 

“The Spectator, which sets so high a standard for sound 
English, writes, in a book review, of the black swan as the 
emblem of rarity. Surely the Spectator should know that this 
literary figure is no longer correct since Australia has, possibly, 
more black swans than Europe has white swans; and, possibly, 
the black swan is the original swan.”’ 

Then I stopped to think, and what I thought took this shape :— 

“It is natural that an Australian should have it always in 

his mind that the black swan is not a rare bird. It is not so 
natural that an Englishman should know that an old favourite 
ef a literary figure is obsolete. We Australians are a wonderful 
eff-shoot of British stock, and we are certainly a very well- 
informed people (one of our many virtues!). But are we not 
juet a little inclined to be bumptious and cocksure? ” 
I venture to send you the first thought and the corrected thought 
es having some bearing on the Colonial View of the British (and 
the cognate subject, the British View of the Colonial). No 
Imperial work is more important than getting those views well 
adjusted, getting our respective minds, British and Colonial, 
into the “ right focus.” 

A Canadian officer complained to me in hospital some months 
ago: “ We Canadians do not seem to take on with the English.” 
“ Well,” I said, “ you Canadians have a very taking way with 
you at the front, at any rate.” He was mollified at that, and 
allowed me to act as an interpreter between him and the English. 
I pointed out that the English were a people with a very great 
love of personal liberty, very shy, liking “to keep themselves 
to themselves,”’ and crediting other people with the same feelings. 
They would be kept by this from showing openly how much they 
were touched by the Colonial devotion to the Mother Country. 
They did not come to pat him on the back because they feared he 
would not like it. After a few weeks—I had followed up this 
talk. with some notes of introduction—he admitted thzt he had 
been quite mistaken in his view of the English. 

An Englishman of some authority told me that he had tried 














very hard to “get on with ” Australians, with whom he had to 
have a great deal to do. He had found them “ frightfully cock- 
sure,” and had always made a noint of ignoring this as far as 
he could, but on the whole he was disappointed in them. I 
venture to suggest that if a man has a friend with an inclination 
to be “‘ cocksure,” he does not ignore the inclination, but in a 
friendly way “ strafes” it, and thus mutual good understanding 
comes, because the cocksureness usually yields to treatment. 
The Colonial mind has sometimes the faults of youth, and those 
faults are not to be cured by “spoiling.” Patience, yes: 
subservience, no. I have known graceless Colonials, amused at 
the show of meekness of the English mind, to experiment to see 
how far they could go in rude criticism, which was really jocular, 
though advanced quite seriously. 

Let us have a good family talk on all possible occasions to get 
to know one another better and exchange printed views as much 
as we can. But the average Englishman should seek to avoid the 
suspicion of ihe pose of being a perfect fool and a detached, 
temperless creature; the average Colonial should seek to avoid 
the suspicion that he is “‘ young enough to know everything.’’— 
I am, Sir, &c., Frask Fox. 

10 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 





THE TRUE SPIRIT OF EMPIRE. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “* Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—A friend sent me recently the following quotation 
Claudian :— 
** Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit, 

Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 

Matris non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 

Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.” 


from 


The spirit expressed is so appropriate to present times that I have 

struggled to make a translation, which I now venture to submit 

to your readers :— 

“She alone to friendship drew the tribes that vanquished came; 
She as mother, not as lord, gave all a common name, 
Linking far-off lands with love a son would feel for home, 
Greeting newly conquered foes as citizens of Rome.” 

-—I am, Sir, &c., Harotp Cox. 
Gray's Inn. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE NEAR BAST. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—There is one aspect of the Russian débdcle which, so far as 
I have seen, has escaped notice in the public Press. Will you 
allow me, as a student of Near Eastern politics and an old 
traveller in those countries, to put it plainly, for it is time 
that we faced the difficulties which will be presented to us afier 
the war? Labour Conferences may give us phrases, but phrases 
do not ultimately govern the world; they may provide us with 
policies, but they cannot alter facts, and policies from those 
“who earn their living with their hands ”’—to quote from your 
“News of the Week ’’—are hardly likely to be of equal value 
with the policies of those “who earn their living with their 
brains.” The old governing classes in England have largely 
renounced their responsibilities and abdicated their power, but 
it is certain that in the end it is to the educated that a nation 
will turn for advice and government. The Spectator is a journal 
read almost exclusively by the educated, and to them I would 
venture to commend the consideration of the position in which 
we find ourselves at the beginning of the fourth year of the war. 
Let us assume that we emerge victorious, that the Germans are 
cleared out of Belgium, that Alsace and Lorraine are restored 
to France, that the enemy is driven back to the Rhine, and that 
all his schemes of domination in the West are shattered. That 
Germany should be utterly crushed and over seventy millions of 
a clever, stubborn, and disciplined race reduced to impotence is 
hardly conceivable. Now the war, whatever Germany may eay, 
was certainly a war for expansion. It was, moreover, a war 
aimed primarily at England and Russia, the two countries which 
stood in her way; and this being the case, the control of England 
from the coasts of the Channel—a disaster from which we have 
escaped by the skin of our teeth—was only part of her aim. 
There remains the expansion to the East; that is, through the 
Near East to the Persian Gulf. Dammed up in the West, the 
Teutonic flood will beat with ever-increasing force on the East. 

What barriers do we propose to construct? 

The Balkans are a seething mass of conflicting races, which 
from that very circumstance have furnished the name for a 
popular dish of fruits. Hitherto Russia, as the great Slav 
Empire, has championed the Slav elements against Teutonic 
aggression; the immediate cause of the Great War was her 
defence of Serbia against German ruthlessness. We certainly 
began the war under the impression that our great Eastern 
Ally would police the Balkans at its close, and, incidentally, 
block the communications of Germany with Constantinople. 
Who is to do that now? Are the Western Allies to keep a 
permanent army in Salonika ? Supposing Constantinople 
* neutralized,”” where are the army and the fleet to come from 
that will defend the neutrality of that great city, incomparably 
placed for political domination, the richest prize a plundering 
horde could wish for? Who is to govern the Holy Land ? 


is 
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President Wilson, from New York? What about Armenia when 
the Russian armies are withdrawn in obedience to the new policy 
of her Socialistic rulers ? England went mad in 1908 over the 
glorious Turkish revolution; but after the deposition of “‘ Abdul 
the Damned,” and the usual talk about Liberty, Equality, and 
Yraternity, Enver and his “ Committee of Union and Progress’ 
soon turned from embracing Christians to cutting their throats 
and knocking them on the head as heartily as ever. If “scraps 
of paper ” without guns do not bind Germans, they certainly 
will not bind Turks; we have had abundant evidence of this 
ever since the ‘Crimean War. 

Let us go a little further East. With the Russian withdrawal 
our position in Mesopotamia is, to put it mildly, not improved. 
Are we to keep a permanent army of occupation in Baghdad? 
For the Turks, with all their faults, are fine fighting fellows, and 
will not sit down quietly to see us in the city of the Caliphs. 
And what about Persia? I have been tour times in that country 
and in that now all-important north-western corner; I think I 
may venture to claim that I am one of, let us say, a dozen or 
twenty Englishmen who have first-hand knowledge of Kurdistan, 
so I may speak with some assurance. The government of Persia, 
as I knew it, was not by any means ideal, but it performed the 
first function of government; it at least preserved law and order. 
In 1906 “representative institutions ’’ were introduced, a system 
of government hopeless and ridiculous to all who knew anything 
of Persia and its people. In 1909 we supported the Persian 
revolution. (What has made Englishmen of the twentieth 
century 80 enamoured of revolutions?) Since then there has been 
no Government worth the name in that unhappy country, and 
England and Russia have had to divide it into “spheres” to 
maintain some kind of order, with the assistance of a gendarmerie 
under Swedish officers, not, as the war has proved, a very happy 
selection. What is to happen now? Are we to “take on” the 
whole of Persia, with the Turks and Kurds on our flank, and 
with possible anarchy in Russian Transcaucasia to the north of 
What force must we keep in Tabriz, to name one 


“e 


the Araxes ? 
place alone ? 

Here are some of the problems raised by what the Prime 
Minister calls the “‘ beneficent Russian Revolution.’”’ Let us turn 
from the benefits in Russia to what vitally concerns ourselves. 
[ have tried to propound the questions which the “ no annexa- 
tions ” policy of the Russian Socialists presents to us. Perhaps 
wiser heads than mine will answer them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Petroc Minor, St. Issey. Atmestan Rirey. 

[The difficulties created by the temporary eclipse of Russian 
power are great and very real. But the dangers threaten Russia 
herself even more than they threaten us, and, to our way of 
thinking, this fact contains within it the guarantee that Russia 





sooner or later will recover her power. She will because she 
must.—Epb. Spectator.) 
DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 


Sir,—Can democracy discipline itself? If not, autocracy will be 
triumphant. The nation through its Government must run the 
war, and no one section of our community must be allowed to 
negotiate during the war. M. Kerensky wisely said last week 
that if Russia is not careful, and unless discipline is restored, 
the result will be that the Russian nation will have changed the 
Tsar for the Kaiser. Our Government will negotiate at the 
proper time, which will be when Germany has given up the parts 
of Belgium and France which she has stolen and ravaged. We 
cannot negotiate with a Germany which considers itself 
triumphant. The military power of democracy must prove 
superior to the military power of autocracy if the world is to 
be fit to live in, because every German only thinks in terms of 
military power. Germany wishes to prove to its people that an 
autocracy will be always triumphant over democracy when it 


comes to a question of war. Will democracy disprove it? Only 





if we submit to discipline.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Ourver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 
DECENTRALIZATION IN INDIA. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SprcraTor.’’) 
Str,—May I point out one omission, obvious to any one who has 
taken even a minor part in Indian administration, in your admi- 
rable comments on Lord Islington’s scheme and Mr. Gokhale’s 
Political testament ? I mean the continued existence of the 
District and the District Officer. The latter hos of late years 
been robbed of much of his prestige and authority. But the 
District still exists, and few over here understand what a com- 
plete piece of practical decentralization it is. In the first place, it 
is by no means despicable in the matter of area and population. 
There are Districts, such as Mymensing, that have a population 


of five millions, and others that are 19,060 square miles in area— | 


about the size of Belgium. Each (there are about 250 of them in 
all) has its capital town, with Law Courts, civil aad criminal. 
Each prepares it own annual Budget, each possesses its own 
separate Treasury. In each is a District Board, corresponding to 
our County Councils over here. In each is a Record Office, con- 
taining invaluable documents, in many cases of considerable 
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antiquity. Some Districts, in spite of the centripetal tendency of 
modern administration, have laws and customs of their own. 
&ny one who knows [India will tell you that the sentiment of 
District patriotism is strong and spontaneous, a living social and 
political force too often overlooked. District heroes (including, 
in some cases, British Judges and Magistrates), District bards and 
poets, District notabilities of many kinds, unknown in the cosmo- 
politan capitals visited by travellers, are held in high local 
honour. It is the neglect of the District as a unit of administra- 
tion that has brought about the centralization against which Mr. 
Gokhale and Lord Islington alike have desired to react. Perhaps 
the District is obsolete. It is curious; nevertheless, that so little 
mention has been made of a unit larger than most Native States 
and an essential feature of both Moghal and British administra- 
tion in India. 

May I also note, in passing, that vague, abstract words such as 
decentralization are curiously lacking in Indian languages, which 
abound in practical concrete terms? One of the drawbacks of the 
Latinized English popular in educated India is precisely the loose 
use of such general expressions. “ Alien rule,” for instance, 
sounds very impressive, till we remember that all administration 
has been “ alien rule” in most parts of India since the beginning 
of history. That is one of many reasons why it is to be regretted 
that the administration tends to be carried on more and more in 
English. If District Officers had retained their old mastery of 
the local languages and had insisted on their use in Court, they 
might have defied the centripetal encroachments of the Secre- 
tariats. There are, perhaps, a few District Officers still who really 
govern their Districts. If so, they are not the worst governed 
parts of British India.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 





AMERICA’S DETERMINATION. 
[To tHE Epirror oF THE “ Sprectator.’’) 
Sir,—While Stockholm and Rome, incited by the Teutonic 


Powers, are striving to lure us into an ignominious peace, a gust 
of fresh air from the West may tend to invigorate those of us 
(if there be any such) who are weakening in determination. Such 
a gust comes from the Bosten (Mass.) Transcript, which you may 
think worthy of a place in your columns. The following is from 
its issue of July 27th :— 


“ America’s ANSWER. 
“We shall not continue this war one day longer to make 
conquest if we can make peace with honour,’ unctuously 


asseverates Germany’s new Chancellor, holding in his hand, no 
doubt, ‘ the sword from on high.’ We shall not end this war one 
day short of that victory for our forces afloat and afield which will 
humble the Hun, restore the peace of righteousness, and avenge 
the honour of an outraged world. That is America’s answer to 
this latest bid from Berlin for barter. It will take blood and 
treasure and it may take years, but there will be no turning back 
from the task, no time-killing conversations or correspondence 
about a compromise.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


S. R. H. 





DOES POSTERITY PAY? 
{To tHe Eprror or THe ‘ Spzcrator.’’] 

Srr,—An unmistakable fallacy seems to me to underlie your article 
of August lth, “ Does Posterity Pay? ’’—a fallacy perpetually 
cropping out and which vitiates much contemporary writing. The 
cost of the war, should it las€ till the close of next year, is likely 
to be eight thousand millions sterling. Our pre-war income was 
stated, and I believe absurdly overstated, at two thousand five 
hundred millions. That sum included at least seven hundred 
millions of duplicate and triplicate entries—a ton of coal, next 
the steel it was converted to, then the steel watch springs or 
armourplate. Yet you seem to hold as a sort of financia! abstrac- 
tion that we can pay four years of war, if we so decide, out of four 
years’ income. The fact is, a mere money quotation of what the 
war costs is quite worthless; it begs that entire question “ What 
is a pound?” Since the war the Index Number of Prices has 
risen from 80 to over 180. National Debt is of course a proportion 
of the assets, not a proportion of the money of the country. To 
the farmer a National Debt means the hypothecation er the 
sacrifice of bullocks or quarters of wheat or hens’ eggs. To other 
taxpayers it means timber, or coal, or fish, or jute bagging. Had 
the money quotation of our Debt not increased at all (had we, in 
other words, borrowed nothing) it is quite clear that, owing to the 
rise in the price of our bullocks, or wheat, or fish, or timber and 
coal and hens’ eggs, the real National Debt would have been 
reduced by reason of the rise of prices in the ratio of 180 to 90. 

Eight thousand millions sterling at pre-war prices would lave 
required to redeem it, say, four thousand million quarters of 
wheat. To-day less than two thousand million quarters would 
wipe it out. Now, it is vitally important, in view-of our financial 
future, that Members of Parliament should know enough, when 
the National Debt comes to be paid off, not to pay back the farmer 
the money value of two and a quarter bullocks or three quarters 
of wheat if when the Debt is being redeemed the present Index 
Number of Prices shall have again receded from 189 to 8). That 
has been the real and up-to-date method by which from times 
prehistoric posterity and the mortgagor of every sort have. been 
bled white by usurers in high places. The retemption of Wa 
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Debt through giving to the grandson of the investor of to-day 
three times the amount invested and sacrificed by his grandsire 
has always been the object of that class which fattens on war. 
Voltaire greatly understated it when he declared that the “ art of 
modern government is to make two-thirds of a nation pay all it 
possibly can for the benefit of the other third ”’; he should have 
written not “ two-thirds” but nine-tenths for the benefit of that 
elever and utterly conscienceless minority which represents one- 
tenth, and which during all our previous history has been per- 
mitted to manipulate currency legislation, asserting that superior 
brain-power which indeed it enjoys.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Hall, Salisbury. Moreton Frewen. 





[To tae Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Sir,—Your article in the issue of August 11th on “‘ Does Posterity 
Pay? ” was certainly interesting, and at first rather convincing; 
but on reflection I felt sure that there must be a flaw somewhere, 
and I should like you to explain the following, which is only one 
ei several objections that might be taken to the conclusion 
arrived at. If posterity does not pay, then why did the nation 
feel so burdened a few years ago with its Debt, the bulk of which, 
I presume, originated a century ago? We continued to pay 
interest to the successors of the original holders, and at the 








same time were making what we thought strenuous efforts to | 


reduce the outstanding amount. 
that another European country, similarly situated at 
period, had, without long delay, repudiated their Debt, then 
that would seem to be a clear case of posterity not paying—for a 
very simple and obvious reason. Can it be that the intricacies 
ef the subject disappear under this simple test of national 
honesty or the reverse?—I am, Sir, &c., INQUIRER. 





LESS LIBERTY FOR THE CHURCH. 

(To THe Eprton or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm.—It is difficult to read your article on this subject without 
sighing at the thought that there is no chance that your next 
week's issue will include a letter from Dr. Llewelyn Davies or 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, summoning laymen in England to protest 
against any reduction of the Church Franchise at a time when 
we are all hoping that our soldiers will come back to “ Blighty ” 
with more interest in their clergy, and that women may acquire 
by the exercise of the civil franchise experience that they will 
be eager to use in the field of religion. I wish, however, I could 
see any hopefulness in your suggestion of a Royal Commission; 
the reception the Report of the Royal Commission of 1906 met 
with is not encouraging. Common justice would seem to show 
that, if the National Church is to contract her borders and become 
a sect, she will lose some at least of her endowment, and that at a 
time when our “ new reformers” fully recognize her financial 
needs. What we really want is not to crowd out occasional or 
partial Nonconformists from our vestries, or to treat them as 
brawlers if they speak, or as guilty of bad taste if they attend, 
hut to invite them to use their legal privileges, and to choose 
place and hour of meeting to attract them. Can any one doubt 
that our Church wants more men of the type of the “‘ Student in 
Arms” to save our tone from mere class feeling, which is always 
apt to encumber it? 1 am sure that many of those who signed 
the appeal for Life and Liberty are aware of the danger, especially 
im country districts. 

You are right, Sir, in hinting that they are in too great a hurry. 
Ket them begin with a few minor remedies, unless in facing Dis- 
establishment they face also Disendowment. Laymen and clergy 
alike are puzzled by the attempt to revive obsolete canons. Let 
them be sorted and scrapped. Let the exchange of pulpits between 
Church and Chapel be legalized. Let some step be taken towards 
a redistribution of the incomes of livings in proportion to the 
work done. Let vestries, or in their place Parish Councils, be 
efiered more than “‘the power to make representations to the 
Bishop,” which the Archbishops’ Committee generously offered 
them. Let authority be given within prescribed limits for the use 
ef additional or special] services.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Swaffham. H. Lee-Warner. 





{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpecratTor.”’) 

Sik,—If your large rendering of Churchmanship is a just one, 
you will, I think, agree with me that no very hopeful results can 
be anticipated from the cfforts of the good “‘ young men in a 
hurry ” to secure “life and liberty ” for the National Church 
wnless their programme is to include such liberty as will freely 
aimit of their occasionally joining their non-episcopal brethren 
in the Communion of the Lord's Supper. Short of that a serious 
visk is run of life in a spiritual sense being stunted, while true 
religious liberty would certainly be nil.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. 





BEEKEEPING AND BREWING. 
[To tne Epiror or tne “ Specraror.’’) 
£:2,—Sugar is a raw material of the small as of the large industry. 
It is used, not as is vulgarly supposed, “‘to make imto honey,” 
Dut as food for bees at certain times of the year. Now, observe 
how differently we beekeepers are treated in the matter of sugar 
supply. The Board of Agriculture has granted a monopoly to 


Suppose, on the other hand, | 


that | 
| are 


a well-known London firm to sell candy specially coloured 
and medicated with bacterol, one of the numerous drugs 
supposed to counteract Isle of Wight disease. Many of us object 
to the bacterol, and all must object to the price, 4s. 7d. for five 
pounds post free, or 1s, 0}d. per single pound. In spite of the con. 
tinued existence of the disease, there is still enough chance of 
success to warrant the present “‘ boom” in beekeeping. (A June 
swarm here has already made thirty-six pounds of marketable 
honey.) The State urges “ produce more food.’’ Honey is food and 
a good substitute for sugar. The production of honey helps that of 
fruit. Never before was it so important to keep our bees alive. 
Beekeepers and the public have a right to know why the Govern- 
ment has confined to one firm the distribution of bee food in the 
form of drugged candy at nearly twice the market price of sugar.— 
I am, Sir, &c., I. Erner Miyys. 
Southcroft, Winchester. 





KEBLE COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To tHE Epiror or Tur “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—An effort is being made by Keble College to raise a War 
Memorial Endowment Fund, and an appeal for this purpose 
is being sent out to past and present members of the College. 
We shall be greatly indebted to you if you will, by the insertion 
of this letter in your columns, make the issue of this appeal 
known not only to those of our members whom letters may fail to 
reach, and to other friends of the College, but also to all who 
interested in the work of the Church and the cause of 
education. Copies of the appeal and of the College Roll of Service 
may be obtained from the Bursar, Keble College, Oxford. The 
objects which we have in view are the erection of a simple 


| memorial in the College Chapel to those who have fallen, the 








| authorities than had any other College. 


making good of the heavy financial loss which, in the absence of 
such endowments as other Colleges possess, the College has 
suffered in the past thrée years, and the provision now of such a 
permanent endowment as will secure that after the war the 
College may resume its normal life with renewed energy and with 
better equipment for carrying on its work. The best evidence 
of the value to Church and State of the work done by the College 
during its fifty years’ existence is to be found in the lives of 
Keble men. No service that it has rendered to the commonwealth 
has been more noteworthy than its service in preparation for 
and during the present war. From 1900 to 1914 Keble led the 
way in military training in the University, with the result that 
in September, 1914, it had a greater number of men already 
recommended for immediate commissions by the University 
Our list of distinctions 
is a long one, and more than one hundred out of a roll of seven 
hundred and fifty have laid down their lives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watter Lock, Warden. 





POTATO CAKES. 
(To tHe Eprtror or tue “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In a footnote to “ Farmer’s ” letter in your issue of August 
18th you say, “‘ Potato cakes’ can be eaten as bread.” Where 
can one get a recipe for “ potato cake’’? I remember it as a 
luxury at nursery tea when a child, but I cannot get hold of a 
recipe.—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. Watsin WILiriAMs. 
White House, Stockland, near Honiton. 





JOHN WILKES. 
[To tHe Eprtror or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sin,—Reading the review in the Spectator of ®he Life of Wilkes, 
I am reminded, @ propos to the remark that_gaming was the one 
vice to which he was not addicted, of the reply he made when 
asked by George III. if he cared about a rubber of whist. ‘‘ Thank 
you, Sir, I do not play cards, and know nothing about them. 
Indeed, I have never been able to see where a king differs from a 
knave.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. C. C. 





THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ SpecratTor.’’) 
Srrx,—With reference to an article published in your paper of 
August 11th, 1917, giving an excellent aceount of Italy’s gallant 
efforts on the Trentino and the Carso fronts, there is a paragraph 
pointing out the difficulty of obtaining good Staff maps for those 
who are interested in Italy’s campaign. Taking this point into 
consideration, we beg to draw your attention to the fact that at 
this office we have a permanent exhibition of Staff maps (on canvas 
and in relief), panoramas, views, and also a great quantity o7 
literature dealing solely with the military operations on the 
Italian fronts. Any one who is interested in Italy’s part in the 
war is cordially invited to view and consult the said maps, &c., 
which give an excellent idea of the enormous difficulties the 
Italian Army is fighting under. As the Spectator has always 
taken a sympathetic view with regard to Italy and her fortunes, 
we feel sure that the above will be of interest to you, and trust 
that you will communicate it to your numerous friends.—We are, 
Sir, &e., Travian State Rarwtways (London Office). 
12 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, S.W. 
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« Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the Editor, 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 


“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apair Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and scothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free ot the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Cd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplicd. 


POETRY. 





“ET IN ARCADIA EGO.” 
“ Say, Scholar, hast thou seen Oxford? ” 
Thus sought the countrymen who throng the page 
Of him, the singer-craftsman,* who first took 
The Oxford of all ages for his own, 
And wove delights for us her gons since born, 
The question echoes, but the answer lingers; 
‘There came to me a vision of a winding street, 
With grey roofs and the sound of many bells.” 
And dreamingly I told those Kentish men, 
ty Oxford.” 
Say, Scholar, hast thou seen Oxford? 
The question rings adown the ages, 
And we answer it as best we may, 
With sounding pride, or learning’s gravity, 
Or the calm certainty of a matchless love. 
“The Kingdom of God shall be revealed,” 
Says one, her golden-tonguéd lover,t 
“To him to whom all ages 
Are as the streets of his own city,” 


have seen 


And yet we answer, musingly, 

“T have seen Oxford.” 

Say, Scholar, hast thou seen Oxford? 

The question echoes ’cress the sandy wastes 
Of Egypt, o’er the islands fair 

Of Greece, and up these deadly heights 

Where fell our noblest; ’neath the orchard trees 
Of France, or o’er the friendly deep. 

And there comes no answer but a sigh, 

A wavering thought of the grey roofs, 

The fluttering gown, the gleaming oars, 

And the sound of many bells. 

Till love of England steel our voice once more, 
And we can make reply, unfalteringly, 

“] too have seen Oxford.” 


L. 





BOOKS. 


— 
THE NEXT WAR.{ 

Tuese three books, all very much from the same point of view, 
discuss a tremendous subject—no less than how what they call 
Militarism may be prevented from destroying civilization. They 
all point out--what is universally admitted by ourselves, our Allies, 
and our enemies—that unless some effective organization for peace 
and genuine will for peace can take the place of the competition 
of armaments which preceded the war, then civilization as we 
know it is doomed to destruction. If at the end of this war we are 
to have not peace but an armistice, not social and industrial develop- 
ment but an immensely intensified competition of preparations 
for the next war, then all the blood and treasure which has been 
80 lavishly poured forth will have been wastetl. So far, these three 
Pzcificists and all rationa] human beings of all nationalities are upon 





common ground. 

Nevertheless, we find these books exceedingly exasperating. The 
writers are so very ‘‘ superior.”” They deliberately place them- 
selves upon a plane far above that upon which we poor human felk 
dwell, From their Olympian heights they contemn that love of 
country which is the strongest of human sentiments, and treat 
patriotic sacrifices as little better than blind outpourings to Moloch. 
They regard wars as catastrophes engineered by a few in all 
countries, and as growing out of a European anarchy for which the 
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Germans are no more responsible than the French, or the Russians 
or the Italians, or ourselves. ‘‘ Germany,” says Mr. Dickinson, 
** did not make the war gratuitously and unprovoked, It was not 
a peaceful Europe upon which she sprang it ; it was the Europe of 
armed anarchy on which I have dwelt. That is the essential fact. 
The relative responsibility of different States, during the ten years of 
diplomacy preceding the war, though not unimportant, is secondary.” 
“This war in Europe,”’ says Mr. Norman Angell, “ has arisen, and 
the nations have become so dangerously insecure, mainly because 
of the fact that each did not know how the other might use his grow- 
ing power. And what each side is fighting for mainly—indeed, 
it is the only clear purpose for which they are fighting—is security 
from the abuse of the other man’s power.” ‘‘ Special as may be the 
German responsibility to-day,’ writes Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
“no greater misfortune could befall Europe than if that responsi- 
bility were made to obscure those of a more general character. 
If the wider truth is not seen Europe will be left in the clutches of 
militarism. That is why so many interests are anxious to make 
people believe that one man made the war, or that one national 
clique forced it.” 

We would sooner trust to the instinct of the fres European peoples 
than to the cantankerous internationalism of the school to which 
these writers belong. Their theory of joint responsibility, with 
Germany as the worst sinner because the most completely militarized, 
ignores the whole history of Prussia a3 a predatory Power. Ever 
since the Counts of Hohenzollern obtained possession of the Mark 
of Brandenburg, the policy of this House and of its associates has 
been war as a national industry. Throughout the centuries Prussia 
and the Hohenzollerns have expanded their territories and exalted 
their status among the nations by war and war alone. Prussia has 
taught the once peaceful German States its own Gospel of War, 
and the European anarchy concerning which these writers are so 
eloquent has been due to the presence in the midst of Europe of one 
great predatory Power which sought to enrich itself at the cost of 
its neighbours. One war has led to another, and this frightful war 
will inevitably lead to a still more frightful one, twenty or thirty 
or forty years hence, if the Prussian war spirit is not tamed by 
suffering. 

We agree in one sense with Mr. Dickinson that “the ‘ militarism’ 
which we condemn in Germany is a condition of efficiency in war. 
And if war is to continue other nations must adopt it in its political 
as well asits other manifestations.” In order to meet the militarism 
of Germany we have all been compelled, democratic Britain and 
France and Italy, and even the United States, tonarrow our system of 
government. We have done it because we were compelled, and 
have the more loathed it the more closely we have seen it in the 
working. We are all longing for the day when we can cut ourselves 
loose from hateful restrictions and devote our resources to the 
development of industry and the widening of social happiness. And 
unless we mistake entirely the significance of the changes wrought 
by war in Germany, our enemies are slowly coming to hate Prussian- 
ism as intensely as we do. Competitive armaments were not a mere 
ebullition of European folly, but were forced on all of us before the 
war in order to meet the Prussian peril which we saw looming ahead. 

And what of the future ? Is tis war merely to be the precursor 
of other and worse ones in which the development of aircraft and 
explosives is to result in the complete annihilation of cities and civili- 
zation ? We say: Better let this war continue until Europe is bank- 
rupt of men and money and materials than that such a frightful 
future should be left for our children. If the Prussian military 
spirit cannot be subdued, but must be utterly destroyed, then we 
must fight on until it is destroyed. The writers of these books 
can see no peace arising from military victory. In one way they 
are right. As a rule, war leaves behind it the seeds of future wars. 
But we, in common with our Allies, are fighting less to defeat certain 
nations, our foes, than to defeat certain State principles. We are 
fighting to place the relations of States upon the basis of Liberty and 
Right; the Prussians are fighting to place them on the basis of the 
Domination of the Stronger. Nonation can be independent so long 
as the military power of Prussia is unbroken, and that is why we 
must fight on until it is broken. The war cannot end until tho 
right of all nations, small and great, to live their own lives in their 
own way is recognized by Germany in deed and in word. 

A League of Nations to maintain and enforce peace to which 
the Central Powers could not be ultimately admitted would be 
a theoretical admission of failure. But they cannot be admitted 
until they put forth fruits of repentance as guarantees of good 
faith, A League shot through and through with Teutonic 
intrigue would be a forcing-ground for new wars. There must 
be a complete change of spirit in our enemies, a complete 
abandonment of their idea of the God-State set above all human 
laws and unrestrained by human codes of morals. We believe 
that the Germans, even the Prussians, have learned much from 
their sufferings in war, and that they will learn even more from 
their sufferings when peace finds them exhausted and morally 
estranged from almost the whole civilized world. Then may come 
that change of spirit which will lift from us the shadow of the 
‘“ Next War.” Books like these should be read—for even ii the 
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worst of them there is much good sense—though their tone and 
the attitude of the writers towerds the mass of their countrymen 
make the reading rather repulsive. 





DIAZ.* 


Tats well-informed and ably written Life of the strong man of 
Mexico deserves reading. ‘Ten years ago, when Porfirio Diaz had 
been President for a generation, there was a widespread tendency to 
assume that he was a great statesman who had transformed Mexico 
once for all into a civilized State. Every one can now see that he 
was nothing of the kind. His system perished with his fall in 1911, 
and Mexico reverted to the anarchy from which he had begun to 
extricate her in the “seventies ” of last century. A true statesman’s 
life-work would have had permanent results, even in Mexico. 
Don Porfirio made no durable impression on his country, and, 
though he attracted foreign capital to Mexico, he did not cure any 
of the deep-seated evils of Mexican rule, but rather increased them 
by adding slavery to the long list. Still, he was a bold and clever 
man, and, especially in his youth, he had as adventurous a career 
as any buccaneer on the Spanish Main. 

Diaz was born at Oaxaca, in Southern Mexico,in 1830. He came 
of poor parents who, like most Mexicans, were half Spanish, half 
Indian. His father died when he was three, leaving the motheT 
to bring up a large family as best she could. Porfirio, with the 
help of a friendly Canon, was sent to the local seminary, but when 
the time came for him to take Orders he refused. He turned to 
the Law, and attended the lectures of his future leader, Benito 
Juarez, who was a full-blooded Zapoteca Indian and the ‘‘ cacique 
or “boss” of the province of Oaxaca. In 1854 he went into 
politics ; that is to say, he joined the insurgents who were in arms 
against the Dictator Santa Ana, for in Mexico, then as now, active 
polities and civil war were indistinguishable. Mr. Hannay gives 
an instructive description of the typical Mexican army :— 

“Every Mexican armed force consists of two elements—the 
directing body of fighting politicians, or mere brigands, and the 
rank and file of Indians. The latter are simply pressed. Every 
political party has at one time or another promised to give up the 
leva (i.e., levy) of Indians and replace it by a fair conscription. 
No party has ever kept the promise: The Indians are too broken, 
too cowed, too torpid, and too divided to resist. They submit, 
and their women come with them to forage, cook, carry burdens, 
and provide the only army service corps which Mexican armies 
have possessed, A Mexican army is in faet a temporary artificial 
tribe which camps or marches with its swarm of women and children. 
So | as they are paid and fed, these Indians obey and show a 

od of passive courage. When not paid or fed they desert. 
They pass over in masses from the losing to the winning chief. 
A Mexican victory usually meant the incorporation of the mass 
of the beaten side in the ranks of the victorious army. The direct- 
ing element of the beaten side, the officers, were shot wholesale after 
the battle. With such soldiers actions tended to be fought at very 
long ranges, and the result was reached through desertion, and not 
by blows. The Mexican of all shades can fight fiercely in certain 
circumstances, or when his passions are aroused. But he fights 
best behind stone walls, or in trenches, where his Indian passivity 
enables him to endure much hammering without asense of excessive 
strain on the nerves. As for passion: what passion can a pressed 
Indian feel for contending political generals and political terms 
which are to him meaningless ? " 

Diaz soon showed himself a daring and tactful leader of Indian 
levies. With the hillmen of Oaxaca at his back, he became the 
most prominent Juarist in Southern Mexico. In the North Juarez 
himself, after becoming President, had set the Church and the 
Regular Army Officers against him by abolishing their privileges 
and had, in consequence, been driven out of his capital. Diaz in 
his native hills contrived to hold his own. Thus matters stood 
when Napoleon Iif. embarked on his mad Mexican adventure in 
1862 and sent a few thousand troops under General de Lorencez 
to Vera Cruz. The Clericals were well disposed towards the 
French ; the mass of the people would have accepted French or 
any other rule that gave them peace and order. But Juarez, of 
course, wes able to appeal to the patriotism or anti-foreign feeling 
of the upper classes, and especially those who had profited by 
grants of Church property. Diaz, as one of his lieutenants, was 
active in the struggle against the invader. When Lorencez, having 
scattered the Mexican forces in the open country, proceeded to 
attack the Puebla forts by escalade without troubling to bring up 
guns and effect a breach, he was beaten off, and Diaz had a shere 
in his discomfiture. A year later, in 1863, the French again be- 
sieged Puebla and again Diaz was the soul of the defence, though 
this time the town fell. Diaz escaped from his captors and was 
soon in the field with a new army. He fortified Oaxaca, and, 
- refusing to recognize the puppet Emperor Maximilian as most of 
his Republican friends had done, he compelled Bazaine to spend 
the whole winter of 1864-65 in taking the place. Once more he 
was a prisoner, and once more he escaped. Raising a fresh army, 
he cleared the Imperialists out of Southern Mexico, and, by storming 
Puebla in April, 1867, ho cut Maximilian’s line of retreat to the 
coast and sealed his fate. Maximilian, attempting a soriie from 
his capital, was taken and shot by the orders of Juarez at Queretaro. 
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Diaz meanwhile was besieging Mexico City, which capitulated 
the day after Maximilian’s death. It is worth noting that the 
Austrian garrison refused to fight, and sought the good offices of 
the Austrian Minister, who arranged with Diaz that they should 
leave the country. Diaz had been too successful as a general to be 
trusted by his old leader Juarez, who was recognized as President 
throughout the country. He prudently resigned his commission 
and, hike Caractacus, returned to his farm. Nothing could illus 
trate better the curious individualism of Mexican politics than the 
failure of Juarez and Diaz to co-operate in peace, as they had done 
in war. When the time came for a new Presidential election, and 
Juarez, defying the Constitution as every Mexican President has 
doné, caused himself to be re-elected, Diaz headed a revolt. He 
failed to overthrow the old President, who held office till his death 
in 1872. But the two lawyers, Lerdo and Iglesias, who in turn 
succeeded Juarez, were no match for Diaz, who by January, 1877, 
had mastered the whole country and was duly elected President, 
Save for one interval of four years, 1880-84, he remained President 
till his fall in 191f. 

How was it that Diaz, alone of all Mexican Presidents, contrived 
to retain power for so long? This is the most interesting question 
raised by his career, and Mr. Hannay answers it somewhat fully. 
First of all, Diaz was popular with the Army. 
moderation in his victories. Contrary to the 
then and now, he had not shot all the officers of his rivals’ forces 
when he captured them. Aguin, he insisted that the Army should 
be regularly paid, and that the pensions stopped by Juarez should 
be resumed. Further, he recruited from the guerrilla bands a 
mounted police force, which like the Army could count on its pay, 
and set it to stamp out brigandage and highway robbery. Next, 
he came to terms with the United States with regard both to their 
claims for a war indemnity and to their just complaints of Mexican 
raids into Texas, which were as common then as they have been in 
recent years. Washington recognized him as President, after 
some clelay, and he was then able to induce the capitalists of America 
and Europe to take up concessions for public works in Mexico. 
Foreign capital flowed in to provide railways, harbours, and a 
great drainage scheme for the valley round the capital, and to work 
the mineral deposits. Diaz pledged the credit of the country 
freely and rashly, but as the foreignera gave employment to 
thousands, and as trade improved with the opening of the railways, 
the complaints against the President's heavy taxes passed un- 
heeded. He checked all opposition with a resolute hand. In 1879 
he had a whole batch of influential conspirators at Vera Cruz shot 
without trial, and never needed to repeat the lesson. Mexico 
became so quiet and orderly, and its finances seemed so sound, that 
the world at large began to look upon the Republic under Diaz as a 
settled and civilized State. That, as we now see, was an illusion. 
The landowners and the moneyed classes found their profit in sup- 
porting Diaz, but the mass of the people benefited little by his rule. 
Under a thin veneer of modern progress, all the evil practices of the 
past continued. Diaz can hardly be blamed if, in concert with 
the Americans, he exterminated the cruel Apaches in the north, 
but he was guilty of a great crime in enslaving the Yaqui Indians 
of Sonora and sending them to the pestilential plantations of 
Yueatan and the Valle Nacional, near Vera Cruz. 
not caused by public indignation at his despotism. Madero, as 
Mr. Hannay says bluntly, belonged to a very wealthy family of 
ranch-owners, who spent £250,000 to make a revolution when 
Diaz had lost his grip of affairs and was showing signs of senile 
decay. In all essentials the Mexican people remain as destitute of 
a true national spirit as when Diaz began to govern them. “ He 
failed,” says Mr. Hannay charitably, ‘‘ perhaps because he was 
not great man enough, but more surely because he had not to his 
hand the elements with which more could be done.” 


He had shown 
general practice 


His fall was 





THE ROMANCE OF SUPPLY.* 
Tuese high-spirited and entertaining letters make no pretence, 
as Captain Agate is careful to warn us, to being an Army Service 
Corps Text-book. They are merely “an account of the work as it 
presents itself to the beginner pitchforked into it, and told to 
‘earry on.’”’ But this description applies mainly to the earlier 
chapters—those which tell of his joining up, his training in various 
eamps, in the Yorkshire dales and on “ the Plain,” and his experiences 
at Aldershot and Woolwich. Even then there is quite as much 
about his occasional relaxations and week-ends in London as 
about the technique and routine of A.S.C. work. But when, after 
many false starts, he at last got out to France, he was never in the 
front line, or nearer than seventeen miles to the trenches. His 
time was spent at base camps and for the most part in Provence. 
So that there is none of what Mr. Philip Gibbs calls “the mud 
and blood and beastliness of war, and very little of the conditions 
which make an absolutely clean cut between the past and present 
of the temporary officer. Captain Agate “carried on” in more 
senses than one; he never lost his zest for the interests which 
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absorbed him before the war. The real value of the book 
comes from the light thrown on the remarkable variety of types 
included in our New Armies—that ‘‘ new world created by a master- 
piece of improvisation out of nothing ’’—as they revealed them- 
selves to one who represented the aristocracy of intellect, but was 
happily endowed with a genius for adaptability and sympathetic 
appreciation. On his own showing, there could not well have 
been any one less suited for abrupt conversion into a supply officer 
His chief interests were the theatre—the home of 
jllusion—and literature. In art and letters his admiration embraces 
Beethoven, Shakespeare, and Dickens as well as Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Strauss, Stravinsky, Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. Jacobs. 
The list of his dozen best books—ranging from the Bible and 
Shakespeare to Guy de Maupassant and Whi'aker’s Almanack— 
is a miracle of catholicity. He also owns to being a bit of an epicure. 
Behold him, then, suddenly plunged into the intricacies of the most 
mundane end unromantic business,that of universal provider of every- 
thing from carcases of beef to tintacks, combined with the duties 
of accountant and foreman of a gang of navvies—and thoroughly 
enjoying it. The secret of his suecess—for success it undoubtedly 
seems to have been—we should be inclined to find in the fact 
that in him the artistic temperament was controlled by a strong 
instinct of sportsmanship. He had owned and exhibited ponies, 
ho was a devotee of cricket and football—a sure passport to the 
goodwillof the ‘*Tommy ’—and he had no difficulty in realizing his 
own excellent maxim that the only way to be happy in camp is ‘to 
find out what you have in common, not with picked spirits, but 
with every blessed fellow in the mess.” There is no talk here of 
Nowhere have we come across @ more generous 
inarticulate, Public-School-trained 


than himself. 


’ 


“ stupid ojicers.”’ 
tribute to the unintcllectual, 
subaltern with his dislike for fine phrases and his capacity for heroic 
action. The picture of his friend Dunscombe is admirable. 'The two 
had hardly a single intellectual or literary interest in common, for 
art. But now for the tribute to 


Dunscombe was a Philistine in 


that gallant young officer :— 


* Dunscombe is the very best type of young Englishman, extra- 
ordinarily ‘cute in everything that relates to affairs, and extra- 
ordinarily simple in everything that doesn’t. ‘To him one tune is 
very much like ancther, and everything that appears in print 
equally good to read. . You would not ask Dunscombe to choose 
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a book for you, but you would trust him unhesitatingly in a tight | 


place or in any matter of honour or friendship. Sound on all 
questions of money and women, he will have nothing to do with any 
complicated notions of morality.” 

Curiously enough, Captain Agate finds not in an English but in a 
French author, Abel Hermant, ‘* the perfect hitting off of the 
well-bred, clean-living Englishman, immemorially endowed with 
the fougue of perfect condition, the temper of a boy, and the heart 
and brain of a child.’’ And as with the officers so with the men, 
A judicious hint from an intelligent sergeant enabled him to find 
suitable occupation for the mind of one of the most unruly ofa gang of 
drivers, by matching him at an inter-regimental boxing tourney 
against the Staff Captain’s fancy. ‘* Discipline,” as he remarks, 
““untempered by discernment or kindliness or sense of humour, 
unmekes as many men as it makes. Tinely used, discipline braces 
and toughens; unimaginatively used, it hardens and brutalizes.” 
With his ex-schoolmasters, with Simpson, corporal and film-play- 
writer, and with a batman who typed his letters and criticized his 
style, it was, of course, a simpler matter; but he never seem; to 
have quite failed in establishing more or less friendly relations with 
his N.C.O.’s, men, or servants. 

Captain Agate gives us a lively account of his feelings on joining 
up—a mixture of pride in his calling with the “new boy” 
malaise which gradually wore off, not without some humiliating 
experiences; of the “simple life” in a Yorkshire camp, varied 
by an occasional frolic in London, “ the soldier-on-leave’s spiritual 
home.’ The final end of Supply Work he soon found was 
“not so much supplying as accounting for what you have 
supplied, or have not supplied, as the case may be.”’ Hence the 
illuminating anecdote of the missing bacon-boxes and their illicit 
conversion into articles of camp furniture. His belief in the A.S.C, 
as the brain of the Army, based on the view that ‘‘ while leading an 
army is child’s play, feeding it is a work of high imagination, romance 
even,” humorous overstatement, but, so far as 
he was himself concerned, not without justification. In fact, 
throughout ell the delays and changes and false starts his high 


is, of course, a 


spirits never deserted him, in spite of moments of ‘* Baudelairian 
spleen ’’ and serious (and very sensible) reflections on Great Art and 
simple emotion as expressed in soldiers’ songs. There is an admir- 
able chapter on ‘ the Plain’’ and the spell of old England as revealed 
in Salisbury and Stonehenge; but the most characteristic passages 
are those which deal with 





| as the opinions of a tone-deaf man on the C Minor Symphony. 
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With the limitations inevitably involved in the duties performed 
and the lack of experience of what goes on in the fighting zone, 
this is one of the most readable, and in its way most interesting, 
books on the war that we have read. Captain Agate’s literary 
equipment is, as we have shown, quite remarkable, and as a critic 
and a connoisseur he is always worth listening to. But what we 
like best about him is his boyishness, his cheerful acceptance of un- 
familiar and irksome conditions, his readiness to recognize the value 
of routine, even the complicated formalities of War Office methods. 
end above all his inexhaustible appreciation of all sorts and conditions 
of men, 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE.* 

“THERE is no event in my reminiscences,”’ says Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore in his introductory pages, “ worthy of being presorved for 
alltime. But the quality of the subject is not the only justification 
for a record. What ono has truly folt, if only it can be made 
sensible to othors, is always of importance to ono’s fellow-men. If 
pictures which have takon shape in memory can be brought out in 
words, thoy are worth a place in literaturo.”’ The prosent volunt is 
a serios of such pictures, and is well worth a placo in literaturo. It 
is not in any sense an eutobiography, still loss is it a collection of 
idlo gossip and worn-out stories such as has froquontly of late years 
been thrust upon the world under the titlo of ‘‘ Reminisconces.” 
The incidents it describes are subjective more often than objective, 
and even in this limited field it does not aim at narrative com- 
pleteness ; very often we aro left to our imagination to fill up the 
gap between ono event or emotional opoch and another; but the 
various sections fall naturally into chronological ordor, and taken 
consecutively form a most curious and fairly full history of the 
development of a poot’s mind. 

In the frankness of its seli-revelation and tho naiveté combined 
with tho latent vigour of the style, it reminds us of Yoshio Markino’s 
When I was a Child ; but there the resemblance ends. The nature 
of the Japanese artist was intensely ambitious, his mind practical 
and scientific, his progress the result of conscious offort towards a 
determined goal. The Hindu poet belonged to a more moditative 
typo, and made no attempt to direct his career beyond following 
whore his genius led him; sometimes it brought him down montal 
No Thoroughfares, and sometimes the current of his thought 
apparently reversed and ho returned to modes he had previously 
quitted. ‘‘ The only way of learning how to use a thing proporly,” 
he tolls us, “ is through its misuse. For myself, at least, I can truly 
say that what little mischief resultod from my froodom always led 
the way to the means of curing mischiof.”” And so eventually, and 
almost, as it were by accident, he camo into his own, he found out 
what he was best fitted to do, and how best to do it. 

He began with the pure sensuous joy of rhymo and rhythm; he 
delighted in subtlo variations and roepotitions of tho opon vowel 
sounds: he was a stylist as defined by Brunctiéro: ‘ Un homms 
qui croit quo la parole nous a été donnéo pour olle-mém».”’ Then, 
wanting material for artistic treatment, he was caught by the appeal 
of the external world for adequate doscription. The companionship 
and example of relatives devoted to the cultivation of native art 
awoke in him the spirit of nationality, and his powers flowed for a 
while into patriotic verse, music, and drama. At anothor period he 
passed into the realms of mysticism, and his students found him hard 
and unintelligible; for the tragedy of the mystic is that ho can 
never expross his vision fully to his follow-mon. Tho nature of his 
message is so transcondental that neither printed words nor sounds 
nor line nor colour can convey it. He has to sacrifico cloarness and 
detail to gain any truce effect of the intonse blaze of inward illumina- 
tion that possesses him, and tho critic who is looking for facts and 
logic is left hopelossly bowildered. The mystic speaks to those alono 
who have ears to hear him, and the most just comments from thoss 
who have not the apprehending sense are as much boside the mark 
But 
from this phase Sir Rabindranath emerged with the broader philo- 
sophy. and simpler style which the British public have learnod in 
somo measure to recognize and appreciate. 

We could quote many passages to illustrate the sweetness and 
shrewdness and quiet wisdom and good humour of these Reminis- 
conces, but without their context they would lose hali their value. 
The book needs to be read through to produce its propor cumulativo 
It contains, besides, much to attract even those who are not 
in the psychological aspocts of literature: quaint 
sketches of teachers, friends, and fellow-students, 


effect. 
interested 
charactor 


vivid pictures of Indian habits and scenory, analyses of child 


Provence, its climate and monuments, 
. “15 | 
Arles and opera performances in a Roman arena ; ande brilliant and 


delightful account of the contents of French local provincia! papers, | 


with happily chosen specimens of their optimism, their amusing 


method of dealing with local news, and their really brilliant satirical | 


verses on the Kaiser and Crown Prince. And then there is the 
episode of his. unexpected meeting with Réjane, and a chivalrous 
defence of the Provyergal peasant from the libels of Zola in La J'erre. 


mentality done with oxtraordinary insight and sympathy. Wo 
extract one anocdote characteristic of tho undercurrent of demure 
fun which ripples beneath almost every page :— 

‘* We had an old cashier, Kailash by name, who was like one of 
the family. He was a great wit and would be constantly cracking 
jokes with overyvody, old and young ; recently married sons-in-law, 
new-comers into the family circle, being his spocial butts. There 
was room for the suspicion that his humour had net doserted him 
even after death. Onco my elders were ongaged in an attempt to 


* My Reminiscences. By Sir Rahjndranath Tagore. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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start a postal service with the other world by means of a planchetto. 
At one of the sittings the pencil scrawled out the name of Kailash. 
He was asked as to the sort of life one led where he was. ‘ Not a bit 
of it,” was the reply. ‘ Why should you get so cheap what I had to 
die to learn ?’”? 





FICTION. 


ALSACE BEFORE THE WAR.* 


M. VaLtoTTon’s sympathetic study of life in an Alsatian village 
before the war is profoundly interesting. For many years past the 
world has heard little from Alsace. Her people, who have been 
passively Germans sinee 1871, seemed outwardly resigned to their lot. 
Tt was well known that in Metz the Lorrainers held aloof from the 
Prussian garrison as the Southern whites do from the negroes. 
But in German-speaking Alsace the real sentiments of the people 
were not clearly understood by foreigners. If ‘‘ Hansi’’ made 
fun of the Prussians, so, too, did the Bavarian or Saxon satirists. 
Only when an exeeptionaily brutal and foolish Prussian officer pro- 
duced a mild riot at Saverne (Zabern) was the strength of Alsatian 
feeling revealed for a moment, and this incident was not repeated, 
M. Vallotton’s novel explains the situation, as viewed by a young 
Vrench-Swiss graduate whe goes to act as tutor to the sons of an 
Alsatian mill-owner, in a village near Thann, in the Vosges, His 
first impression of his employer is chilling. Bohler seems to be 
completely absorbed in his business. The ultra-German regularity 
of the household is distressingly precise. But the real Bohler, after 
business hours, soon reveals himself to the tutor. At heart 
he is still a patriotic Alsatian, desiring reunion with France, but 
he will not kick against the pricks, He asks the tutor :— 

“What would you say if, under the pretext that before the 
days of William Tell you belonged to this country or that,some one 
was to annex a piece of your beeutiful Switzerland ? If the usurper 
ordered your compatriots flung under the jack-boot : ‘ Think this! 
Do not say that! Cry “ Hoch”; hang out flags.’ If he suspected 
them, treated them as inferiors, and persecuted them as guilty of 
remaining true to their country ? You would approve of their 
acting as we do, I imagine ? ”’ 

That is the attitude, conscious or unconscious, of the Alsatians of 
Friedensbach. One of the tutors humbler friends expresses the 
same idea more simply :— 

“You don’t know the Alsatian. He detests gestures and talk. 
He hoids firm. He hides his feelings. He does not show his roots 
tothe world. He is an Alsatian ; that’s all. They killed my grand- 
father at Sedan. And I, I serve Germany [as a soldier]. But 
that doesn't remove the fact that they killed my grandfather. Only 
it is useless for me to chalk that up on the doors. I know it. That's 
enough. It will be paid for when the great days come. Meanwhile 
one tries to live.” 

Bohler and his friends ease their consciences by keepmg up with 
scrupulous care all the old local traditions of Alsace, to which their 
Prussian masters can offer no objection. After one of the Gargan- 
tuan feasts, a peasant who has been a sergeant in the German 
Army insists on bringing out the Tricolour from a secret cupboard 
end making a speech ; but he knows no French and can only mutter 
in his excitement: ‘‘ Vive la France, noun de Dié"’! Such outbursts, 
however, are rare. The wise heads keep their own counsel. Even 
Weiss, the wealthy manufacturer, whose elder son has died from 
ill-treatment in a Prussian barrack and whose younger son is about 
to face the same fate, keeps his indignation under control. Never- 
theless, in the words of the old song which the author takes as his 
title :— 

**On changerait plutét le cour de place 
Que de changer la vieille Alsace.”’ 

“It would be easier to displace one’s heart than to change old 
Alsace."’ Their dealings with the enemy in their midst are narrowly 
restricted. No German guest or employer ever crosses Bohler’s 
threshold. In the tutor’s boarding-house the Germans and Alsatians 
eat at separate tables, as if by some law of Nature. The tutor, 
somewhat to Bohler’s annoyance, becomes acquainted with Kraut, 
the local administrator, and Kummel, the schoolmester, and finds 
that they, for their part, yearn to be regarded as Alsotians and 
would give everything to be admitted into Alsatian society. Kummel 
is delighted to be employed as German teacher to the young Bohlers, 
though he has to give the lessons in the tutor’s rooms. Even then 
he cannot overcome his native want of tect, but wearies and disgusts 
his pupils with eulogies of Germany and abuse of France and all 
ether countries. It is worth noting that while Bohler allows his 
tutor to be on familiar terms with Kummel, he wi!l not permit him 
to have any intercourse with Maus, an Alsatian who hes made terms 
with the conquerors. Alsatians who merry Germans are regarded 
by their families as dead. One sober-minded German of the old 
school comes to Friedensbach—a sentimental musician from 
Wirttemberg whom his colieagues ridicule as “‘ a piece of old German 
china, an evangelical old maid.” This Kroner, who sees and dreads 
the coming war, is well portrayed; but he is the exception in a 
crowd of dull pedants whom the creator of M. Potterat knows how 
to describe in a few ironical sentences. The book ends with some 


* Gn Changerait plutei le Coeur de Place. Par Lenjamia Vallottca, Lausanne: 
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family letters on the war, in which Bohler’s sons fall fighting for 
France, while young Weiss is killed in Russia, fighting under the 
hated flag of his country’s oppressors. There lies the full tragedy 
of Alsece, too painful almost to contemplate, and searcsly to be 
treated as an appendix to the witty study of Alsatian life in the 
days before the war. We should:like M. Vallotton’s charming 
book still better without its postscript. 





Reapasie Novers.—Nocturne. By Frank Swinnorton. (Martin 
Secker. 5s.)—A book in which the unities are strictly preserved 
as the action covers a period of under twelve hours. The eyents 
are not dramatic, and the book is chiefly an analysis of the state 
of mind of the various characters. It is interasting, but rather 
uncomfortable, reading. An Attempt at Life. By J. W. N, 
Sullivan. (Grant Richards. 5s.)—The story of a scholar in a 
London college who has restless doubts as to what he will do 
with his life and attainments. In the end, after a sentimental 
episode with a girl of higher rank than himself, he settles down as 
Senior Physics Lecturer in a Polytechnic and is perfectly happy 
married to a wife of his own social standing. Helen of Four 
Gates. By An Ex-Mill Girl. (Herbert Jenkins. 5s.)—This story 
by “An Ex-Mill Girl’ has excited considerable attention. It is 
crude, but it has a certain power and vigour which make it worth 
reading. 
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Ireland in the Realm and Ulster in Ireland. By Richardson 
Evans. (Constable and Co. 1s. net.)—This pamphlet is, in effect, 
an appeal by an Irish Unionist to Ulster to forget the past and 
join. with the Nationalists in working out a scheme of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Mr. Evans thinks that the popularity of Sinn Fein is 
but a passing phase, and that a self-governing Ireland would de- 
velop new parties-and be no more subservient to Rome than France, 
Italy, or Spain. He argues temperately and earnestly for his hopeful 
view of the future. 


Lloyd George : the Man and his Story. By Frank Dilnot. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dilnot’s lively and amusing sketch 
of the Premier is worth reading. He writes as a candid friend, and 
devotes a whole chapter to Mr. Lloyd George's “ inconsistencies,’ 
but for all that he contrives to suggest that the history of England 
for the last ten years has centred in his hero. The future historian 
will, we think, take a different view. Mr. Dilnot gives a very dis- 
creet account of the formation of the present Ministry, and then 
launches out into very indiscreet predictions of what Mr. Lloyd 
George will do as “ the personal director of democratic Britain, a 
grim an autocrat as was Oliver Cromwell.”’ The comparison is un- 
fortunate; Mr. Lloyd George resembles Cromwell in nothing except 
his Nonconformity. 





Illustrations of Medieval Romance in Tiles from Chertsey Abbey. 
By R.S. Loomis. (University of Ilinois. 75 cents.)—The beautiful 
thirteenth-century tiles, of English workmenship, found in the 
ruins of Chertsey Abbey sixty years ago,and now mostly preserved 
in the British Museum, are known to students of early English art. 
Mr. Loomis in this interesting essay is concerned mainly with their 
literary interpretation, and shows that they illustrate the Anglo- 
Norman Thomas’s lost twelfth-century version of Tristram and 
Yseult, so far as we know it from the Norse rendering. Thus the 
English designer of the tiles was working on an English romance. 
How such a subject was thought suitable for the decoration of a 
great Abbey is not explained. The tiles are reprodueed in simpli- 
fied outlines for the sake of the story. Their artistic merit is 
better displayed in the photographs in the British Museum cata- 
logue of English pottery. 


Guild Principles in War and Peace. By 8. G. Hobson. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 2s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Hobson's formula for the millennium 
is the National Guild. The workers in each industry are to control 
it, and each one of them, whether employed or not, is to be salaried 
at the expense of the industry. Thus we shall be freed from 
‘““ wagery ""—a word that Mr. Hobson doubtless invented, since he 
uses it so often—and from the * brutal’ doctrine that labour is a 
commodity. Mr. Hobson's idea is interesting, but, instead of 
telling us how it may be put into practice, he wastes far too mueh 
of his little book in attacking employers in general, the Carton 
Foundation, the Round Table, Lord Wrenbury, Mr. Sidney Wes, 
Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. Massingham, and the Spectator. We are 
not at all conscious of having “carried sclf-complacency to 
the giddy heights of spiritual cowardice,” as Mr. Hobson kindiy 
asserts ; whatever faults may be laid to the charge of this journal, 
self-eomplacency and cowardice are surely not among them. It is, 
however, to be regretted that Mr. Hobson is fonder of controversy 
than of plain and sober exposition. Mr. Orage’s introductory 
essay on Labour after the War, though needlessly pessimnistic in 
tone, is much more helpful. 
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The Industrial Outlook. Edited by H. Sanderson Furniss. 
(Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)—-These very able and well- 
informed essays, edited by the Principal of Ruskin College, deserve 
attention. In the first four, “‘ Employers and Property,” by Mr. 
G. W. Daniels; ‘“‘ The War and the Status of the Wage-Earner,” 
by Mr. Henry Clay ; ‘‘ Labour Organization,” by Mr. J. R. Taylor ; 
and “‘The Control of Industry by Producers and Consumers,” 
by Mr. W. Piercy, the fundamental modern problems of industry 
are clearly explained as they stood at the outbreak of war and as 
they now are. Mr. Taylor’s account of the new tendencies in 
Trade Unionism and the rise of the great industrial Union, like 
the National Union of Railwaymen, as contrasted with the older 
craft Unions, is especially interesting and valuable. Mr. A. W. 
Ashby, of Oxford, gives an excellent summary of the rural problem, 
and there is a sensible chapter on State control by Mr. W. H. Pringle, 
who commends the ‘‘ healthy distrust ef authority ’’ as an invalu- 
able characteristic of the English race. 

Professor Knatschke. Collected and Illustrated by Hansi. 
Translated by R. L. Crewe. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—The subtle wit of the Alsatian ‘‘ Hansi,” in his satirical writings 
and drawings, was admitted by the German Government itself, 
long before the war, to be a real danger to its rule in Alsace. No 
one else has ridiculed the heavy and conceited Prussian so cleverly. 
The Alsatian knows all his enemy’s weaknesses, and exposes 
them so blandly and adroitly that many Germans used to buy 
and laugh over his books, although “‘ Hansi” had been prosecuted 
for lése-ma, sié. The pompous and hypocritical Knatschke, who 
visited Paris to gloat over the worst resorts, and his sly and prudent 
daughter Elsa, who carries a Christmas keepsake, ready meade, 
in her bag in case she should become engeged during her stay in 
Alsace, are portrayed to the life in this excessively amusing book, 
which well deserved translation. The author, M. Waltz, has been 
serving in the French Army throughout the war. 





Economic Problems ef Peace after War. By W. R. Scott. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. Gd. net.)—TProfessor Scott's Jevons 
Lectures at University College, London, printed in this volume, 
have a pleasant literary flavour. Seldom do we find an economist 
quoting Lyly, Otway, Ralegh, Spenser, Camoens, and Plutarch, 
among other authors who had apparently nothing to do with the 
theories of production and exchange. Professor Scott is more 
concerned to lay down broad principles than to attempt any very 
definite prediction of what the peace will bring us, and for that 
reason alone his book deserves attention. It is too often forgotten 
that the few main principles of economics have not been affected 
by the war, overwhelming catastrophe though it be, and will apply 
in the future as in the past. 

Name This Flewer. By Gaston Bonnier. Translated by Pro- 
fessor G. 8. Boulger. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. net.)—This book 
is precisely what many people, who love flowers but have not 
studied botany, have long wanted. It is “ a simple way of finding 
out the names of common plants without any previous knowledge 
of botany,” devised and worked out with great ingenuity by the 
Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne end adapted to English needs 
by Professor Boulger. We ought to edd that, as botany is a complex 
science, the method is not quite so simple as it may seem to the 
author and translator, but with a little patience the unlearned 
inquirer will find the book extremely helpful. Indeed, the search 
for a flower’s name, under M. Bonnier’s guidance, is as amusing as 
the old guessing game of the nursery, when one arrived at the 
result by asking questions to which the other players answered 
merely *‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.”’ There are three hundred and seventy- 
two coloured drawings and nearly three thousand diagrams to help 
one in the search, 
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Alexander (P. F.), The Discovery of America, 1492-1584(Camb. Univ. Press) net 30 
Aris (E.), The Treasure Seckcrs, 440.......ee0eeeeeees (Gale & Polden) net 36 
Benes (Dr. E.), Bohemia’s Case for Independence, cr 8vo........ (G. Allen) net 26 
Boswell (C. 8.), An Irish Precursor of Dante, cr &vo........ (D. Nutt) net 8&6 
Brighouse (H.), Fossic for Short, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Cole (G. D. H.) & Arnot (R. P.), Trade Unioniem on the Railways (G. Allen) net 6 
Collins (A. F.), Easy Lessons in Wircless, 18m0 .........0006. (G. Parker) net 2.6 
Fisher (P. J.), Khaki Vignettes, cr 8VO0...........ee065 (J. Johnson) net 2,6 
Frycr (P. J.) & Weston (¥. E.), Technical Handbook of Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 

no n009s 0d5dend0n0nsdnsdesedserdnccssettvgded (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9,0 
Grant (J. W.), Watt and the Steam Age, cr 8VO.......... (St. Bride’s Press) net 7/6 
Grimshaw (Beatrice), Nobody's Island, cr 8V0O..........++ (Hurst & Blackett) 6,0 
Harrison (Maric), Dawn in Ireland, cr 8VO......6..00ee cece (Melrose) net 3,6 
Hill (A. C.), Christian Imperialism, er 8vo.......- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Horner (W. M.), Training for a Life Insurance Agent, cr 8vo..(Lippincott) net 5,0 
Lethbridge (Sybil Campbell), One Woman's Heio, cr 8vo...... (Methuen) net 50 


MeCarrison (R.), The Thyroid Gland in Health and Disease (Bailli¢re) net 12,6 
Melville (N. J.), Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality, by the Binet- 
Cheats Beaks, OF DUO 6 o:0.0:0 0:0'06005d os0e 6h00terctcnsacs a6 (Lippincott) net 8.6 








Moore (F. F.), The Fall of Raymond, ef B8VO.... 6.60600 eeeeeees (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Murray (Kate), The Spirit of the Housc, er 8vo. . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Northrup (E. F.), Laws of Physical Science, cr 8vo........ (Lippincott) net 86 
Nyrop (C.), Is War Civilization ? cr 8vo ..«(Heinemann) net 3/6 
Palmer (F.), With Our Faces in the Light, 1#mo.......... (J. Murray) net 2,6 
Pollard (A. W.), The Romance of King Arthur: Abridged from Malory’s Morte 
D’Arthur, 4to, large paper cdition........csececerereees (Macmillan) net 42,0 
Private Dowding, by “ W. 8. P.,” Cr BVO... cece cece eee enes (Watkins) net 26 
Queen.cf Hearts, and other Nursery Rhymes and Tales, 4to.... (Gale & Polden) 36 


Radford (Sir G.), Verses and Versicles, cr 8vO......+.++.-(Fisher Unwin) net 2,6 
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Richardson (H. H.), The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, er 8vo (Heinemann) net 


6,0 
Scott (R. C.), Home Labor Saving Devices, 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 4/6 
Stirling (Commander Y.), Fundamentals of Naval Service Cimeimeott net 8/6 
Tanner (Ethel L.), The Misehievous Puppy, 4to............ (Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Washburn (R. M.), Productive Dairying, 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 7,6 
Westaway (K.M.), The Original Element in Plautus ....(Camb. Univ. Press)net 2.6 
White (F. M.), The Sentence of the Court, cr 8vo........ (Ward & Lock) met 50 
Woolf (L. 8.), The Framework of a Lasting Peace, 8vo........ (G. Allen) net 4,6 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


DENT’S WATCHES AanoDGLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. ‘The — A Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
-“_— Rr ey 

CATALOGUE free on ication. 

Ez. DENT end co., Ltd., 

akers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Bea. 
PRsDE-MARE, 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Points from the Annual Report for the year ending 
20th November, 1916 :— 
Mortality Experience (including War Claims) 66}°, 
Expense Ratio .. ea adi ow és -- 10°25" 
Record New Premium Income. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 














A copy of the Annual Report will be sent post free on application to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 





GENUINE 
4.» IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


40.P. Donegall PI. 
BELFAST. 


Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 


Manufacturers to 
Mayesties the King & Queen 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
Immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1 a 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


rXHE GOVERNMENT of the STATE of JOHORE require the 

services of THREE ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTERS (1 Senior and 2 
Juniors) for the English schools in the State. In the case of the post of Senior Master, 
who must be between 30 and 35 years of age, the salary is £400 per annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after one year’s service £450 with a duty allowance 
of £80 a year, and thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£600 a year, the duty allowance remaining £80. In the case of the Junior Masters, 
who must be single and about 25 years of age, the salary is £300 per annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after onc year’s service £350 with a duty allowance 
of £60, thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to £460. the duty allowance 
remaining £60. The duty allowance is non-pensionable, and is drawn only while the 
officer is actually performing duty. Free partly furnished quarters are provided. 
The appointment would be for two ycars in the first instance; and if the officer's 
services prove satisfactory, he would then be placed on the pensionable establishment. 
Candidates must have served with His Majesty's Forces during the present war, and 
should possess either an Oxford or Cambridge degree, and should have received a 
public school education, It is essential that they should have had at least three 
years’ experience of teaching, and that they should be willing and able to partake in 
school games. The whole of the officer's time would be at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, His duties would be to teach English subjects and Mathematics, Algebra and 
Geometry, and possibly Latin for the Cambridge Junior Local examination.—<A pplica- 
tions should be addressed to the ASSISTANT PRIVA'TE SECRETARY, Colonial 
Office, 8.W. 1. 


a" M. Cc. A. 
- wiibana 


Men are urgently needed as HUT WORKERS with B.E.F. in France, 
Mediterrancan, and this Country. 





Ineligible for general Military Service or over age. 


Board, lodging, travelling expenses provided ; small allowance where nocessary. 
Apply SECRETARY for WAR WORKERS, 45 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


ECRETARY required for up-to-date SOCIAL CLUB for 
Clerks, Teachers, Nurses, and other women workers; preference given to 
University woman with training and experience in social work and organisation, 
capable of arranging lectures, study groups, games, &c. Commencing salary £130 
and meals.—Address THE PRESIDENT, “ Outlook Club,” 15 Greek Street, Leeds. 


ANCHESTER BABIES’ HOSPITAL.—Wanted, LADY 
J SUPERINTENDENT. Salary £100.—Apply, with particulars of training 
and expericnee, to Hon. Sec., Mrs, SIDNEY McDOUGALL, Tivertan, Bale, Cheshire. 
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NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 
CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified for the above positions (2). 
lary (fixed) £900 per annum, and £100 allo for travelling expenses to Sydney, 
each case. Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions after twenty 

years’ service. Dutics commence March, 1918. 

Particulars may be from the-undersigned, to whom applications, stating 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by references and ten (10) copies of three 
recent testimonials should be sent not later than Thursday, Ist ovembsy, 1g iii 

Sydney House, AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 5.W. 1. 
14th August, 1917. 


((}AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION —- COMMITTEE. 


SOHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Wanted, a WOMAN ASSISTANT, Science Graduate preferred, for next term. 
Minimum commencing salary £120, which may be increased according to qualifications 
and previous experience.—Applications to be sent not later than Wednesday, 
September 12th, 1917, to the COUNTY EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

August 20th, 1917. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 

Wanted in September a MISTRESS to teach CLASSICS: Degree or 

equivalent essential: Experience desirable. Salary from £150 to £180, non-resident, 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





LECTURES, &o. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR DEMOBILISED OFFICERS OF H.M. FORCES. 


A SPECIAL COURSE has been arranged in the Faculty of Commerce, extending 
over one University Session, i.¢., from October 2nd, 1917, to June 15th, 1918, for the 
hoy ag of preparing Officers for business life.—For particulars apply to the SECRE- 
ARY, The University, Birmingham. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. Li. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the training of Teachers. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
jocluding Infant Care, Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housc- 
keepers and School Matrons. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

tecognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Senitary Institute, and Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Voluntary, District, and Social Workers, 
Prej aratory Course for Nurses and Midwives. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(Ling’s System.) 

Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Games, &c. Diplomas granted. 
Non-professional Students also accepted. 


For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hestcls, and Curricula apply to the 
SUCRETARY. 
Tue UNIVERS 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'ties: ARTS 
(including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERING 
(including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 





Vi ITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- | 


vers.ty Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Shoffleld Training College 
of Domestic Science. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 
Lutrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded oach year. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron .. «« HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor .. .. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal .. EV. ‘ 





-. THE R J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
the vary has decided to inaugurate in September, 1917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING for WOMEN. The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. 
this, students taking this Course will be expected to attend lectures in English 
Literature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
Guslified to undertake higher Secretarial work oa the completion of their Course. 
Only students over 18 years of age will be admitted to this Course. The fee for 
the Classes and Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terma.—-For further particu- 
lars apply Assistant-Secretary of the College, 43-45 Hartey Strect, W. 1. 
_ New Session begins Monday, September 24. 
IRK BECK CO 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (Day and _ Evening), for the 
University, in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LA 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 10. 
Full particulars on application to the Seerctary. 


BEPFORD | COLLEGE WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


Applications are invited for a LIMITED NUMBER of PLACES in the Pilcher 
Research Laboratory attached to Bedford College for Women. Places are available 
for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, preference being given to research in 
Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation connected with the War. 

Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the research,-and the 
period for which application is made. Further information may be obtained from 
the PRINCIPAL, Bedford Colle;e, Regent's Paik, N.W. 1. 


Uy ERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN ‘ATA DEPART- 

MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Leonomics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Head of the 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. ~The Department gives a general course 
of training for Social Work extending over oue or two years. The Department has 
afso arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, in 
¢o-operation with the Welfare and Health Seetion of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and 
Political science. 


~~ _ 4 Ww ann ro ‘ _ “st \4 
VHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
/ WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appvintments of the highest standard. —-Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
("oom 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Cheisca, London, &.W. 3. 
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YHE ‘BERGMAN OSTERBERG. PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman).- The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P: The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. Tho Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Acting Principal: — 
Miss H. C. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cont. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Studonts 
sre prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extonds oyer two years. it includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastica, Massage and Modical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching iM schools 
in the bourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a 
beautiful and healthy locality closs to Dartford Heath. The Cours? bogias in 
October.—Further particulars on applicatioa to the SECRETARY. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—-Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 


ES. 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the ~—— Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ary 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residenc>. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, th> Lon, 
and Rev. K. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
4 her BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gynanastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includcs Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Paysislozy, and Hygiens, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





J\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer; Mr. UC. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Soe,: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerniag Scholarships ani Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetabic, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
cousideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
’ FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Ful! theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekceping, Market- 
iag, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Bg. L. M.A., 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 

WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 

NAVY (Special Entry 174-184), 

LONDON MATRIC., &c. 


EVANS, 


In September, 1916, 
FOR WOOLWICH, 
4 SENT UP—4 PASSED. 
In De@romber, 1916, 
FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST 
AND QUETTA, 


6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 





Apply— 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


+ 
K will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Sneaking, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Reciting, Pronunctation, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, and others. 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text- Books (by post 12+, 7d. inclusive). Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London. 


- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
K 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—-Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Untversities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from ths HEAD-MISTRES3. 
T.-COL. and Mrs. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 
to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 
(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 
was as a boarder for six years. 


ENCH SCHOOL.—Mile. EXPULSON receives in her 

house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Lest 
refereaces. Next Term, October 2nd. For particulars write Mile. EXPULSON, 
32 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 8.W. 16. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey Good Substitute for Continental School; spocial facilities for learning Frenc 
as well as full range of all other sudjects; boarding feos moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; ses bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, L.A. (London), Principal, 


OODARD SCHOOL, St. Anno’s Abbots, Bromley.— -Publio 


Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Separate boarding- 


GIRLS. 


houses; beautiful country; pure. bracingair. 1 rill and Games Mistress; extensive 
{laying fields. Preparations for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
‘yaminations.. Kesidont Art. and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking 


Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
Inclusive fees trom £90 to £100,—Icad-Mistress, 


and Needlework. 
special care of Trained Nurse. 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A, 
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\T. EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY,  NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
The House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
aca level, and is ideally conveniont for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
1 acres of gardens and playing-felds. 
While alming ata wre general education, it ls intended to pay special attentioa 
to languages, music, and art 
Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, Tho Manor 
House, _Brackley, Northants. 


T}\HE ‘GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hoc key and Cricket. Prep. 
for Uxams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autuma Term begins on Thuraday, September 20th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

J, ASTBOURNE. —The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

4) First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Palntiag. 
Entire charge if required. Kesident Matron. 


\¥ COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S © SCHOOL, — LIBERTON, MID- 
b LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounds, Equable climate. 
‘thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl: 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, rid g 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 

Prospectus, cte., from the Principals. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on moderna 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils propared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healtny situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 


iam College (Historical Lripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


S 7: FELIX eco zk OVO =&, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to ene 18th. 
Head-Mistress—Mias L. SILCO 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOUR NE.— - Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Colle ye).—First-rato 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields anl 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 

















I | I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ ‘Watford 616." 


lm\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third houss has just b»en opens! for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Doinestic Science, 


NROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— ‘“ PINEHURST.” 

J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above soa level. 

Principal—Mis3 H, T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assistel by 
mand M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Ontorbers). —Feeepe stus oa application. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, Londoa, W. 


te ‘S for the R.N. R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne, opening Ist September next. Age of entry, 
134-14. Terms £80 per — ery Messrs. DEVITE & MOORE, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 








Lower ot sC ‘HOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, teaching, life and games. —Apply HEAD- M ASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouss, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athictica, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Foes, £55. Lutranca 
Scholarships July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. Ay _Hesl- Master. 


| EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
} Head-Master: G. H. KEKTON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fcttcs College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, . Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next ‘Term begins Tuesday, September 25th. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appHances for practical 

work, Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 133. 4d. 
perterm. —Apply to Head- Master, L. C. R. “THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


{VAS TBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

‘4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. Phy sical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets ant 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


Recognized by the 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 foot 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING clas3 for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
D 2 —“V ER oo mm? ee Ee, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 28. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Officer or 
old Dovorian who has been Iilied or disabled in the War. 
Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent int introductions is giver en. 


fhe PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W:C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. - Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residence 
in Paris—U iniversity. certificate). 











|S iiodeeatis EVENING 
You have half an hour to spare. If you have a 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to earn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with stampa 
for return, any specimen of your literary work, 
and you will receive Expert’s Opinion and 
Criticism gratis, also particulars of the P.C.O, 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 
the Spectator, 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
Sj CHOOSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will bo pleased to AID PARE why by sending (free of char ge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feos should ba given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational "Agents, 143 Cannon Strset, Londoa, E.O. 

Telephone: 5053 Central. 


meee Parents can obtain "(free ‘of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors anl Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their y Ct- wa (age of pupils, locally preferred, rangs 
of fees, &c.), t 

hase TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thu: abls 
to supply iaformation dificult to obtain elsewhoro. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, Ww. 1. Telephone —1133 Mussum. 


({HOICE a OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, ° 


a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


4QU ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4) IMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCH ASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SE CRET ARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisa Pornt. Snemeeete IRisit 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

able Centres, D’Oyleys, &e. Golden, Silver, and Welding Presents. Sclection 

sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Conveat, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old lacea mended and cleaned. 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, scaside—sent frees of chargs. The 
Register states terms, &c., and i3 illustrate:l.—Mcr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
= Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Squara, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Ww estra: ad, Loa loa.” Telep: yond: 1954 Gore wed. 


i ) ESIDENT PATIENT (or otherwise).—Private Suite in Lady’s 8 

Seaside House. Manipulative surgery, electricity, massage. Literary or 
artistic tastes appreciated. Relative or maid accommodated, Every attention and 
refinement.—Mrs. D., 1 Dashwood Terrace, Banbury. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 73. per tooth pinnel on vulcanits, 12s. on silver, 153. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted wo return 
parcel Post Free, waeneeineie Ve. GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
CANN anp CO 
694 Market Strost. Manciester. Ratd. 1859. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyors. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief O‘ices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est, 10) years. 


(250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulara and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Cearn to Earn) 
uy. wes to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Sttand, London. 


APPEALS. | : 
(PHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILHPLIO (Atnayy Mewont), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0, 


Patron: U.M. Tak Kix. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE ME NTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAUDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIFTIONS, "LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THE EARL OF Hanaow BY. Secretary: Govsast H, TIAMILToN, 


TH E AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAP ER-PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers ani Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 8. 'E.) contatns hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 53. pot 
dozen, cue or plain, New Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or oata, 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste-—not a messy liquid. 
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HELP, et, eS ee ae 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
TIUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, T.C. 
Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


W. Ff. 
Joint 











THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Areh, London, W. 1. 





Britain’s Sea Frontier. 


The vigilance of the Royal Navy has kept our. shores inviolate 
during three years of War. But have we realised the hardships 
endured by the men of the Fleet in their daily round in all weathers ? 
‘The hardships of the Royal Navy Prisoners in Germany are, however, 
considerably greater and are intensified by insufficiency of food. 
The small quantity supplied is of inferior quality and unpalatable, 
and the men rely on the parcels received from this country to keep 
them from starvation. The 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ' 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President : ApwtraL LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 

hes the ENTIRE CHARGE of the Royal Navy Prisoners and sends 
to each man (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Establishments) in 
Germany and Austria -substential parcels of foodstuffs weekly, 
supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tebaeco. Parcels of 
clothes are also sent at intervals. 

Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a large parcel of 
foodstuffs monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, tobacco, &c. 


HELP IS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to fully maintain this braneh of our work which is so 
much appreciated by our unfortunate countrymen and is so necessary 
for their sustemance in the enemy countries. 

Owing to the rise in price of all commodities and materials the 
cost of the parcels has increased, thus considerably adding to our 
expenditure. 

Donations and subscriptions (cheques payable to the Committee) 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 


56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVE -NDISH SQUARE, W. 





The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY! 





has given homes to over | 
} 


1,456 children of Sailors and Soldiers. 
YOUR GRATITUDE TO THE MEN | 


who are. giving their lives for YOU by 
HELPING to care for their little ones. 


Present family 4,800. 
Gifts thankfully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town -Hall, Kenningten ‘Read, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, eic., crossed.and made payable to “Wails and <Stsays.” 


SHOW 














66 99 
Countryless ! 

INCREASING HELP continues to be needed to support 
the vast work of relief now being carried out by the Serbian 
Xclief Fund amongst the thousands of exiled Serbians and 
wounded soldiers in Corsica, Macedonia, Corfu and North 
Africa; also for supplying food and medical comforts to 
over 63,000 Serbian prisoners of war, and for maintaining 
a Hospital in Macedonia. 


SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


In addition to the work abroad, the maintenance and 
education of 330 Serbian boys is being carried out in this 
country. Wiil you please give something NOW to help our 
brave Allies in their great distress ? 


Donations, clothing, boots, crutches, urgently needed. ‘Cheques should .be 
addressed to the Karlof Plymouth and ~h.. F. Mrs. Carrington Wilde, at the Serbian 
Kelief Fund, 5, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 (only address). 


‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacos 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the limes 





: do anythin > = 
2 uw e : 
: wate fs, Srreatinen LAMB #8 





“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild and Medium. 


1D. 


‘White Label. 
2 


Zz 


This oo iealso eupplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiere and Seilors in Hospital. 


Terme and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottinghan. 


P.658 
ranch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 
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INVESTMENT. 

54 EXCHEQUER 
BONDS. 

ENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE im the 

British Isles desire an investment where their money is 

absolutely secure and which will ultimately be paid back to 


them pound for pound in cash, while they get a dividend of 
5% per annum. Such an opportunity is presented to them in 
O Fy 
5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 

The Government guarantees to repay, pound for pound, in 1919 or 1922, as the 
investor prefers, any amount invested in 5°/o Exchequer Bonds, and further will pay 
interest every six months at the rate of 5’/> per annum on the amount invested: 
Could any investment be more secure, or worthy of respect > Should you, at’ any 
time, desire to realize the Bonds, a banker, or any member of the Stock Exchange, 
will arrange the matter for you, or if you buy it through the Post Office, the Post 
Office will do it for you. 
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TO HOLDERS of FOREIGN DEATH DUTIES. 








SECURITIES. 


HAVE you examined your List of 

Foreign Securities to sce whether you 
can help your Country by selling some 
of them and thus be able to invest in 
5% Exchequer Bonds ? 











HAVE you invested sufficient money in 

5* Exchequer Bonds to enable your 
Executors to pay all the Death Duties in 
this security? If you held 5* Exchequer 
Bonds there will be no need for them to sell 
out stocks at a loss because 5* Exchequer 
Bonds are accepted as the equivalent for 
cash in payment of Death Duties. 











THESE BONDS ARE ALSO ACCEPTED AS THE EQUIVALENT OF 
CASH IN PAYMENT OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX OR MUNITIONS LEVY. 








If you have £5 to £50 to 


invest, 
YOU can get a Bond for £5 or for £20 
or for £50 from any Money Order Post 
Office, or from a Banker, or your Local 
War Savings Committee will see that you 
get what you. want. 











If you have £100 or over to 
invest. 

GET a prospectus from any Stockbroker 

or Banker or send a cheque direct to the 
Bank of England. You can get: either 
Bearer Bonds or Registered Bonds as you 
prefer. Interest on Registered Bonds is 
paid without deduction for Income Tax. 











THEREFORE BUY 


54 EXCHEQUER BONDS 


The Safest Investment in the World. 
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War Meditations. 


By Junius. 





No. 9. 
“HARD CASH.” 


“ This is hard cash,” I thought, looking at the cheque 
I was about to sign. “ Before I part with it, let me find 
out what return it will bring in.” I confess to the business 
instinct, as I have had to earn every penny I possess, and I 
can't help looking at everything from a practical point 
of view. So I determined to get a pretty clear idea of what 
the Y.M.C.A. could provide for my cheque. At that moment 
an old friend of mine came in. He was back from ‘* White- 
sheet,” and I noticed hisarm was bandaged. “It’s nothing,” 
he said, noticing my glance, * I’m only a* walking wounded.’ 
No: it didn’t hurt too much, but the walking back from 
the dressing station to the baso was a bit of an ordeal. 
Felt as if I were going to cave in. I'd have given a sover- 
eign for a cigarette and a fiver for a hot drink. Just then 
I struck a Y.M.C.A. patrol, and / got both for nothing. That 
put me right in a moment—it’s wonderful the good work 
those Y.M.C.A. fellows are doing.” When he had gone 
I felt all my mathematics upset. ‘ It’s a funny thing,” 
I thought, ** how a sovereign can be far more than a sov- 
ereign, and a mere cigarette worth its weight in gold. But 
money after all is only worth the happiness it brings, and if 
it can buy such a big happiness for the wounded out there— 
why it seems a pretty good investment to send my cheque 
to the Y.M.C.A.” 
* * 


* * 


But let us look at another aspect of it. I made a rough 
calculation, and found that I could supply — 


1,009 shects of note-paper. 


“ That does not sound very interesting,” I thought. But 
then I analysed the thing a bit more closely, and I set it 
down in human terms like this (my calculation is only 
imaginary, but I daresay it is not far weong)— 

250 Mothers comforted, 

400 Wives gladdened with news, 
200 Letters to pals, 

150 Letters on business, &c. 


I knew that my calculation could be reduced to still more 
significant human values. But what man can estimate 
the anxiety removed, tho delight at news, the value of a 
man keeping in touch with homo, the fixing of his thoughts, 
perhaps amid temptations, on those he has left behind ? 
* All this,” I reflected with surprise, ‘‘ can be bought for 
the price of a thousand sheets of note-paper.” As a busi- 
ness man I should have to look far for so magnificent a 
return for my money. 


* * * * 
Then I wrote down— 
Music, 
Books, 
Leetures, 


and I reflected what these mean to the anxious mind. 
Music to the man haunted by the sounds of the guns—musie 
which has comforted and cheered the warrior ever since Pan 
first played his pipes. Literature to the man whose mind 
is reaching towards infinite things. How precious must 
these things be to those who face the Great Ordeal. 


2k o* ok * 


And I delighted to reflect on the many ways that I could 
do something for the men. “ But best of all,” I thought, 
“is to put up a Marquee of my own—my Marquec—my 
shelter for the men against heat in the Tropics or winter 
rains in Flanders.’ 1 felt a sort of pride that it would be 
all my own, so I made out the cheque fer £250 and 
posted it to Major Parclay, at the Y.M.C.A,. Headquarters, 


12 Russell Square, London, W.C, 1 











| of Charlemagne. 
| The greatest pos of the time. 


FOR THOSE 
IN PERIL ON THE SEA. 


If you want to place the Scriptures within reach of 
those that go down to the sea in ships, you may do so 
through the 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


It has issued the Scriptures in over five hundred languages. 
It maintains supplie: at all the ports named in the margin. 
Tt sells its books much below cost price among seamen of 
all nations. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 


Bordeave at the Society’s Anniversary last May said Penang 
Houlogne that im Ireland during the few weeks = *“\/(/ ‘7 
Marseilles preceding there had been a demand for Hengkong 
Bareelona - Bible in more than twenty languages Powe 2 
: for motley crews of torpedoed ships who yo 
Constantinopt *€ had found themselves in hospital in that Ningpo 


country. This need could not have been Shanghai 


Athens 


Fort Said met but for the Bible Society. a oy 
d a 
: D 
—— The Society is appealing for Adslard, 
Al nd zi Brisbane 
diccandri@ AN’ EMERGENCY FUND. athe 
(7 
oy It requires at least £30,000 ** new Sidne J 
Acers money during 1917. Show your Auckland 


Buenos Ayres 


CapeCoustCastle appreciation of the men in our Navy pio de Janiro 


} wl a and Mercantile Marine by helping to give Valparatso 
yt to them the Word of God. Callae 
Cape Verde J, — 
anes MISS AGNES WESTON, Port-au-Prines 
Beira of the Royal Sailors’ Rest, Devonport, trinidad 
) ol writes :—“ I enclose a cheque for one _,. Belize 
Bombay hundred pounds from our funds to yours, = /«!//«.", V.5. 
Matias in gratetul recognition of your help sj jojn's'New/. 
Colombo towards the circulation of the Scriptures Quebee 
Kangoon through ourselves tothe Navy and Army, == Montreat 


by grants and discounts during many 
past years.” 


Please address donations to ‘‘ Emergency Fund,’ The Secre- 
taries, 146 Queen Victoria Strect, London, E.C. 4; or through 
ie Conese of Local Auxiliaries. 


220 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered cach month by the Monthly Magazine ‘THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH 
and SPANISH. Send P.O. 7d, for Specimea numbor with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dopt. SR8), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


~ SCIENTIFIC BOOKS and JOURNALS WANTED. 


JOHN WHELDON & CO. y sets, runs, or odd parts of QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF Mil BRoscoricaL. “SClENCE. PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, 
ROYAL SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS ANDO TRANSACTIONS, CHEMICAL 


SOCIETY'S JOURNAL (espectally series 1841-70), JOURNAL ‘OF BOTANY, 
CHEMICAL NEWS, and many similar journals. Also books and journals on 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, especially those with coloured plates. Libraries or 
Good prices given. 

STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
Telephone : Gerrard 1412. 


OOKS.—MeFall’s Beautiful Children, 8s.; MeCarthy’s Irish 
Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdings of England, 3s, 6d. ; 
Sands’ History of the Harle quinade, coloured plates, 12s. 6d., pub. 24s. ; Ransome’s 
Hook of Love, 58., pub. 10s. W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; 
icorge Moore's The Brook Kerith. L.P. Signed by the Author, £1 10s.; Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., Ist Edit., £1 15s. ; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and 
other Studies, 2 vols., 15s.; Flying Fame, set “A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
Honey wood, &e., ve ry rare, £10 108, ; Cuala Press Broadsides, complete set, £4 4s. ; 
Mac Donagh Thomas Campion and the Art of English Pootry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDW ARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John hn Bright Strect, , Birmingham. 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &c. 
3 AUTHORITATIVE may 
Price 6s. net. Post 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Wargick £ Square, E.C. 


OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 
The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic 


The Epic of London, The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
2s. 6d. each.— FOYLE, 121 Uharing Cross Road. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By EMILE MARCO ST. HILAIRE, 


Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of a’Page at 
the Imperial Court ” 


Translated by CONSTANCE. DE LA WARR 
7s. 6d. net 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN RUSSIA 
By GEORGE HUME 
Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 


‘It should be read’ by’everybody who wants to know 
the real Russia.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

A live, glowing picture of Russia and her people 
as they really are.’’"—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN ORDERLY 


Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an English 
War Hospital 


By L.-Cpl. WARD MUIR, R.A.M.C. CT.) 
2s. 6d. net 


** A delightful volume. Has here invested a humdrum 
routine with a charm and interest which will outlive 
the war. He cannot speak even of the virtues of a 
pinch of soda in washing up dishes without giving it 
a poetic effect, and, in fact, he draws out of the most 


commonplace incidents a deeper meaning.’’—Globe. 
LOOKING FORWARD % 
By F. C. MILES WELLES 
Kighth Edition Is. net 


The writer here expresses some of the ideals of an 
American citizen, touching upon many of the leading 
problems of the day, including Eugenics, Education, 
Economics, Ethics, Capital, Labour, etc. It must 
prove invaluable to workers interested im the future 
welfare of the human race. 


To be had from all Booksellers. 


Simpkin, Marshall, — Kent&Co., 


Mocusilian! s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Nationalism. sy sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE: Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS.—Nationalism in the West. 
ole in Japan. Nationalism in India. 


British Foreign Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 


Century: a Rough Outline. By H. EF. 
EGERTON, M.A., Beit Proiessor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All Souls* College; Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
Ga. net. 


A Defence > of Idealism: Some 


Questions and Conclusions. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 123. net. 


The English-Speaking 


PeoplesS—their Future Relations and. 
Joint International Obligations. By GEORGE 
LOUIS BEER, sometime Lecturer in European 
History at Columbia University. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 
net. 


Feeding and Care of Baby. 
By F.. TRUBY KING, M.B., B.Se., C.M.G. Fourth 
Impression. 8vo. Paper Cover, ls. 6d. net; Cloth 
Cover, 2s 6d. net. 


Medical Times.—* Contains a wealth of most valuable and practical 
information, ‘ We can thoroughly recommend this delightful 
yolume, which we consider to be one of the best of its class.” 


MACMILLAN & atte besten LONDON, We. 2. 


LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE. 


By LORD BRAYE. 
Feep: 8vo: Cloth, 3s, 6d: net. 

Allusion to the Storm of 1916—To the death of the Diseovorer 
of Aviation in the writer's grounds, with regrets that tho aeroplane 
is used for man’s destruction—To Europe's irreligion, &c, 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, L.C. 4. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
NOVELS TO READ. 
The Plot Maker 


By WILLIAM HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“‘ The adventures are in keeping with the picture of the eminent 
plot-maker ; both belong to farce rather than te comedy—to-faree 
which derives a touch of elegance from the neat and plausible 
E — ’—The Times. 


The Mainland 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON, Author of ‘“ Where Bonds are 
Loosed.” Crown 8vo: 6%; 








“ee 


The breath of great spaces of sea and land blows sweet- 








ingly through it. There is.‘ atmosphere’ in all the pictures of 
Nature.’ Brite: _— 
Price 2s. Gd. net. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s new long novel 


The House in Marylebone 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“It is a pleasure to come upon a book by an old hand which 
is so simple and deep and at the same time. so. admirably wrought 
eas‘ The House in Marylebone.’ . * The House in Marylebone* 
is a book of fine uality, and from the literary point of view a real 
achievement.’ = ‘estminster Gazette. 


The Quest of 
Ledger Dunstan 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is. original, 








thoughtful and provocative.’’—Punch. 


‘A very remarkable novel, . the reader will be intensely 
moved, arrested alike by the audacity of his theme and the brilliant 
manner in which its conception is put on paper. . . . Fascinating.’’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 
““ A humorist of great insight. 


‘A remarkable. novel, something quite outside the ordinary 
pai of’ fiction, something different, ‘distinctive, startling, thought- 
compelling and cataclysmic. The book has a strangs and 
irresistible ae ne Review. 


"Graphic. 


The Career of 
Katherine Bush 


By ELINOR GLYN. 





Crown 8vo. 63. 





As Shenes eeatis eee it 
c... MARY F. RAPHAEL, 


‘A captivating story.” —The Globe. 


‘If all novels published came up to its level the public would 
have little cause for complaint.’’—Illustrated London News. 


‘It is Ce? told.”’—Aberdeen Free Presa. 


Mr. Wildridge of the Bank 


By LYNN DOYLE. 


The Soul of 
June Courtney 


By ELIZABETH RYLEY. 


‘It is therefore-to be hoped. that ‘The Soul of Juao Courtney 
will be widely read by those on whom it is likely to havea stirring 
inflveaze.’’— Westminster Gazetle. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 











Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Public School ‘Education 
and the Wap 


By T. PELLATT. Crown 8yo. 2s, Gd, 


‘DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 


net. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’'S LIST 





NEW POPULAR FICTION 


iMustrated ; 5s. net per vol. 





Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


Stirring Adventure Story of Allan Quatermain 





| 





THE KEEPERS OF THE KING’S PEACE | 


By Edgar Wallace 


Further adventures of those popular characters—Sandcrs, Bosambo, and 
THE POLLUTED CITY : By Guy Thorne 
THE MAN FROM MALOBA By Ottwell Binns 
THE RATTLESNAKE By Katharine Tynan 


“ Is perhaps the top notch of its author’s achievement.”—The Morning Post. 
THE WOMAN WHO WAS NOT By Arthur Applin 
LONESOME HEIGHTS By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


“ This is a tale : a simple record, but full of the diguity end beauty which make 
the reading of any stories by this author a refreshment to irritated borves."’"— Punch. 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE 
By Marie Connor Leighton 


CURTIS & CO. By Mrs. E. de M. Rudolf 


“ A story of much charm, touchingly conveyed by Mrs. Rudolf, who writes in a 
singularly attractive style.”’—The Halijaz Guardian, 
By Harold Bindloss 


SADIE’S CONQUEST 
THE RULING VICE By Paul Trent 


“ Keenly attractive. Will a ym grip the reader whois‘ out for’ romance, 


Excellent characterisation.”"—'hz World, 
THE SCANDALMONGER By Wm. Le Queux 


THE MAN FROM EGYPT By Headon Hill 

“ Anexceptionally good detective story, The interest is very atiretty appa.” 
A GIRL WITH MONEY By Florence Warden 
THE LOST IDOL By A. and C. Askew 
THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT By Fred M. White 


“ Successful scenes and incidents of the plot follow each other briskly, Will 
please and amuse.”"—The Scotsman, 


THE SILENT SIGNAL 
MALVERY HOLD By J. S. Fletcher 
THORGILS OF TREADHOLT By Maurice Hewlett 


“There are few story tellers who have surpassed Mr. Hewlett’s capacity for 
painting so realistically aud investing the ancient races with such vigour and dar 
—The Daily Telegraph, 


By Fergus Hume | 


HOLIDAYS AND “HOLDING ON’ B 


In these days of stress and strain holidays, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, are impossible for most people. But 
efficient and successful work can only be done by ‘‘ keeping 
fit.” It is more important than ever to make the most of 
the few days that can be snatched for the purpose. The 


best aids are— 


WARD, LOCK & GCO0.’S 


FINISHED SHILLING GUIDES 


These little red books have long bzen reccgnized as the best 
and cheapest cf guides. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| ABERYSTWYTH. 


ALDEBURGH. 
ANGLESEY. 

BANGOR. | 
BARNSTAPLE. | 
BETTWS-Y-COED. 
BEXHILL. 
BOGNOR. | BOURNEMOUTH 


BATH. 


BRIDPORT. 

BRIGHTON and HOVE. 
BROADS. 

BROADSTAIRS. | BUDE 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
BUXTON. 
CANTERBURY. 
CARNARVON. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 





BARMOUTH. 


BIDEFORD. 
BRECON. | BRIDLINGTON. 


| CARDIFF. 


CHICHESTER. | CLEVEDON. 





LITTLEHAMPTON. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO. 
LLANGOLLEN. | LONDON. 
LOOE. | LOWESTOFT. 


LYME REGIS. 
LYNTON and LYNMOUTH. 


MALVERN. | MARGATE, 
MATLOCK. | MINEHEAD. 
NEWQUAY. | NOTTINGHAM; 
PAIGNTON. 


PENMAENMAWR. 
PENZANCE. | PLYMOUTH. 
PWLLHELI. | RAMSGATE 
RHYL. RIPON. 
ST. IVES. | SCARBOROUGH. 
SEAFORD. | SEATON. 
SHERINGHAM. 


COLWYN BAY. | CONWAY. | SHERWOOD FOREST. 
CRICCIETH. | CROMER. | SIDMOUTH. | SOUTHWOLD. 
| DARTMOOR. | DAWLISH. | STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

| DEAL. DOVER. | SWANAGE. | TEIGNMOUTH. 
DOVERCOURY. TENBY. | THAMES, 
EASTBOURNE. | EXETER.| TORQUAY. | TOWYN. 
EXMOUTH. | FALMOUTH.| WALES, NORTH (Northern 
| FELIXSTOWE. | FILEY.! _ Section). 

FOLKESTONE. | FOWEY.|} WALES, NORTH (Southern 
HARROGATE. | HASTINGS.| | Section). 

HEREFORD. | HERNE BAY. | WALES,SOUTH. | WARWICK. 
HYTHE. | ILFRACOMBE. | WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
ISLE OF MAN. WEYMOUTH. | WHITBY. 
| ISLE OF WIGHT. WORCESTER. | WORTHING. 
| LAKE DISTRICT. WYE VALLEY. 
LEAMINGTON. YARMOUTH. 

SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW and the CLYDE. 


ABERDEEN. | EDINBURGH. 


HIGHLANDS, THE, 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIM (County). | BELFAST. 


CORK 
| DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 








INVERNESS. | OBAN. 
DUBLIN. 

KILLARNEY. 
LONDONDERRY. 





ALWAYS “THE BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
of the Magazines. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Contains several Important War and other Articles, 
fully Illustrated, and Ten Complete Stories by 


JAMES BLYTH 
L. G. MOBERLY 
OSWALD WILDRIDGE 


EDGAR WALLACE 
KEBLE HOWARD 
FRED M. WHITE | 


and other well-known authors. 
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